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| Bolenius’s Everyday English Composition 


A NEW BOOK which is original 
without being freakish, definite with- 
out being arbitrary and comprehensive 
without attempting too much. 











The following topics suggest the live atmosphere and practical scope of the book: Improving 
the Speaking Voice; How to Learn to Converse; How to Get Ideas; How to Tell a Story; Making 
Letters Interesting; Details that Identify ; Organizing Ideas; How to Get Facts; Making Ideas Stand 
Out; Using Words Precisely; The Effective Paragraph; Placing Modifiers Correctly. 


Bolenius is for the Teacher Who Wants Something Still Better 
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And it’s each to his goal, nor turn, nor sway, 


| 
| When the Troop of the Guard rides forth today. 
—Hagedorn, in The Patriotic Reader, 


TIMELY SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 











THE FLAG By K. I. BEMIS and M. E. HOLTZ, 

Assisted by HENRY LESTER SMITH, Ph. D., Dean of the School of 

| By EVA MARCH TAPPAN Education, Indiana University. 

| The story of the evolution of the Flag told in Miss Nearly a hundred selections are here assembled. 

| Tappan’s inimitable style. Chapters on How to Behave Woodrow Wilson (War Message), Theodore Roosevelt, 
Toward the Flag, Flag Anniversaries, and selections Herbert Henry Asquith, M. Viviani, Henry van Dyke, 

for Reading, Reciting and Memorizing, round out a Owen Wister, Mary Antin, represent, in part, the present- 

valuable supplementary reader for use in the grades or day contributors. Standard selections, as The Gettys- 

first year of the high school. /n press. burg speech, are also included. Ready in October. 














| THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
| KIPLING STORIES AND POEMS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW | 


Edited by MARY E, BURT and W. T. CHAPIN, Ph. D. 
BOOK I, from JUST SO STORIES, THE JUNGLE BOOK, etc. (Grades II-IV). No. 257. Cloth, $ .44. 
BOOK II, from THE SEVEN SEAS, THE DAY’S WORK, etc. (Grades V-VII). No. 258. Cloth. $ .52. 


BURROUGHS’S THE WIT OF A DUCK, and Other Papers | 


Upper Grammar Grades and First Year High School. No. 259. Pa. 16. Cloth. $ .28. | 


‘HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago | 
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True Economy 


Scholarly and effective treatment have : 
been combined with minimum cost in the 


“THREE IN ONE” 


GUNNISON AND HARLEY LATIN SERIES 


This series features a Caesar 
and a Cicero, each containing 
a full year’s work through 
the unique combination of 
(1) Text, (2) Prose Composi- 
tion, and (3) Grammar—a 
real saving in pupil’s time and 
in school’s money. 


The City of Boston has recently placed 


the CAESAR on its authorized list. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 








An Important New Book of Interest to Every | 
Man Who Has Charge of a School System | 


PROBLEMS OF SUBNORMALITY 


By J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, Ph.D. 


With an introduction by DR. JOHN W. WITHERS, 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis. 


Director of the Psycho-educational Clinic, Board of Education, 
City of St. Louis. 

HIS book is a history of the education of 
T the sub-normal child. It gives a consistent 

plan of organizing different types of spe- 
cial classes for different types of subnormal chil- 
dren, the practical serviceability of which has 
been demonstrated in the St. Louis’ public 
school system. 


It also contains a discussion of the larger edu- 
cational, social, preventive, eugenic and state 
problems concerning feeble-mindged, epileptic, 
backward, and other types of defective children. 


The report of the St. Louis committee on spe- 
cial schools and of the committee on defective 
children of the Missouri Children’s Code Com- 
mission is included. 


The book is written in an attractive, readable 














style and contains a number of tables and 
graphs. 
xviit+485 pages $3.00 
oo, 
Nass” 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 
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‘*T have in mind the average school of av 
average ability.” From the Preface of 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


Just Published 


By HENRY EASTMAN BENNETT 


Professor of Education, The Co 


This point above all others is to be made for ‘‘School Efficiency.” 


anew book, not that the author has had years t 
(though this is a telling fact) but that he speaks 
of average conditions before him. 


Resisting the natural impulse to write of ideal teacher and school, he has made a strong 
and practical contribution to the teacher's library. 


He has handled old questions and some not 
the light of a fresh, unhampered viewpoint. 


Persistently the book demands educative results, outlines plans to secure them, and 
withal emphasizes higher ideals than are naturally associated with the practical teacher. 


Few experienced and no beginning teachers 
going treatment of matters close to daily work. 


GINN AND 
Boston New York 
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erage opportunity and the teacher of 


liege of William and Mary 


Not merely that it is 
0th of teaching and of teaching how: to teach 
and thinks and writes always with a picture 


so old, but always he has turned upon them 


will care to miss such a direct and thorough- 
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THE REAL STORY OF OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


[In the issue of August 9 was an editorial on the school and its creator, but that only made a real story 


inevitable. ] 
PLUMMER STARTED SOMETHING. 


Emily Griffith had been the eighth grade teacher 
in Twenty-fourth Street School in Denver for 
seven years when, in September, 1915, Superin- 
tendent Carlos M. Cole brought O. M. Plummer— 
Oakes to his intimates—stockyards’ man of Port- 
land, Oregon, to see his school of foreigners. The 
only American-born boys were a bunch of negro 
lads. 

Plummer is the most irrepressible chap I have 
ever known. He is a native of Maine, one of the 
family of Maine Plummers famed in the Pine 
Tree State, and for making things hum wherever 
they are. 

No sooner was Oakes let loose in the eighth 
grade of the Twenty-fourth Street School than he 
said: “A man charged $12 for some goods, and 
he would make 25 per cent. The fellow who sold 
him made 33 1-3 per cent., and the manufacturer 
gave the man 50 per cent. discount. How much 
did the manufacturer get for those goods?” 

3efore he had finished the question a Russian 
Jew said: “Three dollars.” 

Well, Oakes had not figured it out and raised a 
question, when the Russian Jew, shaking his 
hand, started down the aisle talking as he came 
forward :— 





“The fellow charged $12 and got 25 per cent. 
That was $9, wasn’t it? And that fellow got 


33 1-3 per cent. off, so he paid $6, didn’t he? 
And the manufacturer gave 50 per cent. off, so he 
got $3, didn’t he? 

“Good for you,” said Plummer, and the class 
cheered. 

Plummer was in the city to arrange for the 
great stock show, and when the stock show was 
staged in November, Oakes stole away one morn- 
ing—for he was high official in the show—to look 
in upon that school. Miss Griffith was back to the 
open door when the class just yelled in delight. As 
she turned there stood Mr. Plummer, who was 
more pleased with their greeting than they were 
to see him, and right off the bat he said: “Thank 
you. I invite all of you to go with me to the stock 
show this afternoon as my guests.” 

He went to the telephone and called up the 
tramway managers and arranged to have two 
street cars at the building at a given hour, and he 
took the liveliest bunch of kids, white and black, 
you ever saw to the show, took them in, showed 
them the sights and treated them to ice cream 
cones, popcorn and peanuts. 


Mr. Jafferay, of Jafferay Hat and Furniture 
Company, who is a very unique advertiser, ran 
this advertisement in all the Denver papers the 
next morning: “I’d like to shake hands with that 
man, Plummer, who took Miss Griffith’s kids to 
the stock show yesterday.” 

At ten o’clock that morning a smooth faced, 
auburn haired, jerky motioned, brown suited, alert 
eyed little man walked uninvited into the office of 
Mr. Jafferay. 

“Here I am!” 

“What of it?” 

“You sent for me.” 

“Some mistake; I have sent for no one.” 

“You sure have and I have your invitation in 
my pocket.” 

Mr. Jafferay suddenly had all sorts of visions 
of Russell Sage assailed by young Norcross, and 
J. P. Morgan, Jr., assailed by Professor Holt. 

Mr. Jafferay is an alert, keen, ready-for-any- 
emergency man and he was primed for imme- 
diate action when his advertisement was flashed 
in his face. 

“Oh! are you Plummer?” and the hand shak- 
ing did credit to the energy of both men. 

Mr. Plummer, Miss Griffith, the Twenty-fourth 
Street School were the talk of the town. 

The day after the stock show closed Plummer 
addressed a women’s club and you could not buy 
a paper on the streets of Denver for thirty min- 
utes, for the newsboys were huddled in the room 
of the women’s club. 

The Rotary Club had never had a woman 
speaker, but they all wanted to see Miss Griffith, 
of whom everybody was talking, and so she ad- 
dressed them and told of the boys and girls who 
had left her school, and the vision she had for 
them. Two hundred Rotarians under the lead of 
H. M. Barrett, their president,—principal of the 
high school—pledged themselves to stand behind 
her, and in September, 1916, the Opportunity 
School, one of the most vital and vitalizing schools 
we have ever known, was born. 

The real achievement is stated in the Journal of 
Education, August 9, of this year, and is not re- 
peated; that story needs to be read with this. 


IN WHITE. 

Each evening the entire thirty teachers dress 
in white. The effect is magical. Here are all 
sorts and conditions of earnest and appealing 
people, and beside each of them where help is 
needed sits or stands an angel in white smiling 
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hope and courage into a life that had been hope- 
less and helpless. 


NO RED TAPE. 


Informality and unconventionality are at con- 
cert pitch at the beginning. When a boy or man, 
girl or woman comes the only question is: “What 
do you want?” 

There is no inquiry as to name, or age, or na- 
tionality, or residence. Simply, “What do you 
want?” All needed personal information is 
secured later and informally. 

FIRST WORD AND LAST. 

Miss Griffith’s desk is at the door. No one 
enters without passing that desk. No one comes 
without a word of greeting from Miss Griffith or 
whoever is at her desk. 

The last word is always hers. No matter who 
is visiting “Opportunity” no night student leaves 
without saying with a grateful smile, “Goodnight, 
Miss Griffith.” 

There are twenty variations to the English “as 
she is spoke,” but there is no variation in the 
heartiness of the “Goodnight, Miss Griffith.” 


NO EDGES. 


No teacher is long at “Opportunity” who has 
“edges,” for they are sure to get knocked at every 
turn and that hurts, and it hits and hurts others. 

Miss Griffith tries to learn in advance whether 
or not an applicant has edges. If they are in evi- 
dence, that ends it. If she does not discoyer any 
and later learns that there are edges that are hit 
from above or below, on the right or the left, Miss 
Griffith watches to see if they get knocked off and 
healed up, or just keep a-hitting. In the latter 
case elimination is early. 


ROMAN AND LUTHERAN. 


Probably no city has had more intense religious 
prejudices than Denver has had. It was _ short 
lived but very intense. The most ardent Knight 
of Luther was visiting Opportunity School and 
entered a room where were five sisters and 
twenty-five nuns from the Mercy Home. They 
were all garbed as of their religious order. 

They were there for lessons in invalid cooking. 

Miss Griffith awaited anxiously for his reaction 
as they passed from the room. There were tears 
in his eyes as he said: “That is certainly a wonder- 
ful sight!” 

A HARVARD PROFESSOR’S ZEAL. 

A professor of the Department of Education of 
Harvard University visited the Opportunity 
School. 

One feature is the salesmanship class where 
boys sell goods like experts and make change like 
trained cashiers. The goods are blank packages 
and the money is type form. 

This is now quite common except that this stock 
is more varied and the salesmen are older and 
more intensely in earnest. 

Before leaving the building the Harvard profes- 
sor said: “I must go back and buy something, just 
for the experience.” 

He bought a package of Uneeda Biscuits for 
five cents, gave the boy a five dollar bill, and got 
$4.95 in change like a flash. 
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After he had said “Goodbye” to Miss Griffith 
he said: “Hold on, I gave that fellow real money 
and I have only his money,” and he went back for 
Uncle Sam’s money, much to the amusement of 
all. 

THE WASHERWOMAN. 

A colored woman, weary and worn, called upon 
Miss Griffith. She had been a washerwoman from 
girlhood, but her back was giving out, and wash- 
ing had no attraction for her now, if it had ever 
had. 

She had always liked pretty hats and always 
believed she could make them, so she arranged to 
come to the night millinery class. She learned to 
make one style of attractive hats and she became 
the milliner of all the colored women of her 
church. She comes back for new styles from 
time to time. 

She has not stood at a wash tub since. She 
even hires a poor colored woman to do her wash- 
ing. No newly made oil king’s wife is prouder of 
her new station in life than the colored washer- 
woman milliner of Denver. She saw her oppor- 
tunity and seized it. 


SHE NEEDED REAL LIFE. 

A reporter said to Miss Griffith one evening: 
“You have a rich woman in your millinery class, 
and she has no right there. This is not for such 
as she.” 

In the room with a Chinese girl, a Russian Jew 
woman, an Italian, and a Mexican sat this rich 
woman, quietly dressed, learning as patiently as 
the others. 

At the close of the lesson Miss Griffith said: 
“Are you Mrs. ——-——?” 

“Certainly.” 

“How do you happen to be here ?” 

“IT was born and reared in luxury and am liv- 
ing, as I have always lived, in luxury, with ser- 
vants to do my bidding. I have recently had a 
great sorrow. I want to forget it in the real life 
of these real people. This is as great an opportu- 
nity to me as to any of these other women. Didn’t 
you call it an Opportunity School?” And she was 
welcome every night to her opportunity. 

ALL SORTS OF OPPORTUNITIES. 

A young Swede with no place to spend his even- 
ings had gone wrong, spending his evenings in 
saloons and in worse places. 

Miss Griffith’s school was an opportunity for 
him in the evenings. He studied, became once 
more a decent, manly fellow, saved his wages and 
bought a good suit from underwear to overcoat. 

One night he came with a new suitcase, but he 
was in his old clothes. 

“I am going to Leadville, into the mines in the 
morning. I shall have no use for my best things. 
They are all in here. Have you an opportunity 
for keeping them till I come back?” 

A TWO-NIGHT EXPERT. 

A man walked into the Opportunity School and 
said: “I am offered a good promotion to the lum- 
ber yard, but I cannot accept it unless I am sure 
I can learn board measure.” 

In two evenings, under Miss Griffith’s personal 
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instruction, that man had fully mastered all phases 
of board measure and went to his promotion. 
AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 

A wife called upon Miss Griffith to say that her 
“old man” was coming to Opportunity. He had 
been “no good,” was shiftless and thriftless be- 
cause he was an_ unskilled 
laborer. “I have told him 
I'll not support him any 
longer unless he comes here 
and learns how to get a job 
and keep it.” 

ONE OF THE MIRACLES. 

A man had been working 
as an unskilled laborer, but 
he saw an opportunity. He 
came one hour an evening 
for six months, when he got 
a job at skilled labor for 
$3.50 a day. 

SHOWING OFF. 

The group of visitors was 
of the holier-than-thou va- 
riety; persons of wealth and 
culture, the patronizing 
class. All had gone well and 
they were leaving. A 
teacher in white was un- 
usually pleased at the way 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY. 

One of the really great features at Opportunity 
is the opportunity to get a job. 

Every student who learns of a job reports it 
and it is posted on the Bulletin Board. 

One night Miss Griffith’s telephone rang at 2 
a.m. “Is this Miss Griffith? Well, I have pulled 
off a new job and my old 
one will be vacant. Get 
one of the fellows there 
when the place opens and he 
can get my job.” 

NO SUCH BOY. 


A Rotarian called Miss 
Griffith on the _ telephone. 
“I can use one of your boys. 
I want a clean, bright, relia- 
ble fellow.” 

“We have no such boy. ° 
They don’t have to come 


here ; but, say, Mr. 

, I have a very 
needy fellow. He is a 
freckled, tousle-haired, 


slab-sided fellow, but he 
wants to be an errand boy. 
He’ll need a lot of help and 
will require patience. Why 
not help him and help me?” 

“Send him along. He 





everything had gone—things 
do not always go well— 
when she passed a big fellow, just the type to show 
off the possibilities of “Opportunity.” 

“Good evening, —————. we missed you last 
night.” 

“Good God, woman, I was dead drunk all last 
night.” 

The woman in white and the holier-than-thou 
group parted silently. 

RED CROSS FOREIGNERS. 

Remember that Opportunity is mostly of for- 
eign constituency. When the Red Cross appeal 
came Miss Griffith promptly subscribed $100 for 
Opportunity, and it all came in to her in one day. 

THE SOUPERS. 

There were young men who worked hard all 
day who wanted a long evening class. To pro- 
vide for these men Miss Griffith appealed to the 
Daughters of the Revolution, who provided a sub- 
stantial soup and luncheon, and the men come 
directly from work, have a square meal, and get 
a double evening in -school. 


MISS EMILY GRIFFITH 


isn’t what we want, but we 
may be what he wants.” 

The first day he wrote “Pade” on a memoran- 
dum, and did other crude things. But he stayed 
by the night school and he never wrote “pade” but 
once. He never repeated any blunder. He is 
still on that job and is the pride of that house as 
well as of Miss Griffith. The house didn’t want 
him, but he wanted the house and now they are 
adapted to each other. 

THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 

Superintendent Carlos M. Cole appreciated 
Emily Griffith when she was just a grade teacher. 

He wanted to give her an opportunity, but he 
did not quite know how to bring it about. 

The Plummer incident and the Rotarians 
opened the way. He gave Miss Griffith two 
rooms in the Longfellow School. In nine months 
the school occupied twenty-two rooms—the whole 
building. There were forty teachers serving 
2,300 men and women seeking what they can get 
by passing in through the door where in golden 
letters are blazoned these words :— 


PUBLIC OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL. 





THE RED CROSS SPIRIT 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY 


“T kneel behind the soldier’s trench, 

I walk ’mid shambles’ smear and stench, 
The dead I mourn; 

I bear the stretcher and I bend 

O’er Fritz and Pierre and Jack to mend 
What shells h: ve torn. 

“I go wherever men may dare, 

I go wherever woman’s care 
And love can live; 

Wherever strength and skill can bring 

Surcease to human suffering, 
Or solace give. 


“I am your pennies and your pounds; 
I am your bodies on their rounds 
Of pain afar; 
I am you, doing what you would 
If you were only where you could— 
Your avatar. 
“The cross which on my arm I wear, 
The flag which o’er my breast I bear, 
Is but the sien 
Of what you'd sacrifice for him 
Who suffers on the hellish rim 
Of war’s red line.” —In School Bulletin. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN OKLAHOMA 


Injustice was never more rank than in the 
case of Oklahoma, and the universal and uniform 
magnifying by the daily press of the draft resis- 
tance by a few outlawry fellows, while leaving 
unreported many remarkable evidences of pros- 
perity and progress civically, industrially, re- 
ligiously and educationally. 

Glance for a minute at Oklahoma’s startling 
and stunning financial situation. What would 
have been said to me, not to say done to me, had 
I remarked five years ago to my banker friend in 
San Francisco that California might well match 
her rival (!) Oklahoma? And yet the official 
Federal report says that in the matter of personal 
income tax Oklahoma in 1916 paid the United 
States a million dollars more than did California, 
four times as much as did Indiana, nearly twice 
as much as did Missouri, half a million dollars 
more than did Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia 
and Tennessee, and more than the states of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Kansas, and the great big state of Texas. 

For instance, in eight years, at Enid, a denomi- 
national college—Phillips University—has been 
established, a good student enrollment secured, a 
summer school doubled in size in a single year, 
scholarly and educational standards attained and 
maintained, and $100,000 endowment secured 
this summer in the presence of Liberty Loan 
Bonds and Red Cross_ appeals. Buildings, 
equipment, enrollment, endowment in eight years 
that would put to shame some old colleges in the 
Middle West, South and _ East. President 
McCash, who came from Spokane recently, but 
who is best known for his educational activities in 
Des Moines, has already taken rank with the 
educational leaders of the Southwest. 

The state normal schools are settling down to 
work that is in keeping with their size. At 
Edmond the Central Normal School had a sum- 
mer session that ran into four figures. It seems 
not to have chilled the ardor of faculty or stu- 
dent body to have had three presidents in 
eighteen months. 

But it is to the State University that one must 
look for the educational miracle of the state. The 
last legislature appropriated, without opposition, 
a million dollars for the State University, and 
provided for a “School for Private and Public 
Business” at the University. 

Its purpose is to train students for the most im- 
portant vocations and professions in the field of 
both public and private business. The school is 
divided into the division of public business and 
the division of private business. 

The work in the division of public business is 
intended for those expecting to engage in public 
service as United States consuls or assistants; 
as administrative officers in various departments 
and commissions of the national government; as 
assistants in state departments of labor, finance, 
audit, banking, etc.; as inspectors of factories, 


mines, banks, etc.; as mayors or managers of 
cities, city auditors, market inspectors, etc.; or 
as county tax assessors, auditors, clerks of court, 
etc.; and for all lines of public service in which 
a knowledge of economics and government are 
essential. 

The division of private business is planned to 
give a thorough business training to those who 
expect to go into the domestic mercantile busi- 
ness (jobbing, commission, wholesale, or retail) ; 
foreign trade; banking (commercial or invest- 
ment); insurance; real estate; office manage- 
ment; expert accountancy, and auditing; statis- 
tics; traffic management, etc. 

Applicants for admission to the School of Pub- 
lic and Private Business must have complied with 
the admission requirements in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, and must have completed one 
year’s work therein. The course will cover three 
additional college years, the major subject being 
economics and government, and the electives to 
be determined mostly by the line of work that the 
student expects to follow after graduation. 

There is to be also in the University a “School 
of Social Service.” Its purpose is to prepare 
students who wish to engage in philanthropic and 
social service whether public or private. In the 
public service there are many positions that re- 
quire special training in the social sciences, such 
as superintendents, matrons, and secretaries of 
charitable and correctional institutions, assistants 
in the state department of charities, state and city 
probation officers, etc. There is likewise a rapidly 
growing demand for trained social workers out- 
side of the public service. The office of social 
secretary is beginning to be a recognized neces- 
sity by large business houses and _ corporations. 
The duties include overseeing sanitary arrange- 
ments, visiting the sick, directing the social life, 
acting as club secretary, and promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the employees. Philanthropic and 
charitable associations of various kinds have 
need of trained persons to serve either as paid 
workers or as volunteer leaders and helpers’ in 
charitable work, settlement work, playground 
and child rescue movements, social and _ recrea- 
tional clubs, etc. 

The school is also prepared to care for those 
who are preparing to serve as religious workers, 
such as secretaries of, or as workers in the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., day church workers, 
directors of religious work in colleges and uni- 
versities, colporteurs of religious organizations, 
editors of religious publications or other social 
service work connected with religious endeavors. 
The courses offered will also serve as an excel- 
lent basis of preparation for those who contem- 
plate the ministry or the field of foreign mission 
service. 

Applicants for admission to the School of 
Social Service must have complied with the ad- 
mission requirements in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and must have completed one year’s 
work therein. The course will cover taree ad- 
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ditional college years, the major subject being 
sociology and government and the electives to be 
determined mostly by the line of work that the 
student expects to follow after graduation. 

There is also provision for a School of Manual 
Training for Teachers. This school will offer a 
two-year course, making use of the shops of the 
engineering school for the purpose of preparing 
teachers of manual training and vocational sub- 
jects. 

We know of no university president who has 
seen a greater percentage of development in five 
years than has Stratton D. Brooks since he went 
from the superintendency of Boston to the State 
University of Oklahoma. 
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Perhaps nothing will better represent the sig- 
nificance of Dr. Brooks’ foresight’ in leaving the 
grind and vexation of a city superintendency than 
the public activities aside from the leadership in 
university circles. 

He is secretary of the State Council of De- 
fence, and chairman of the Committee on Re- 
search and Editieation; state chairman of the 
Boys’ Working Reserve; state representative of 
the Federal Trade Commission Conference; 
representative for Oklahoma of Herbert 
Hoover, food administrator; member of the State 
Vocational Educational Board, created under the 


Smith-Hughes Bill; and state chairman of Four- 
minute Men. 





A PLEA FOR|PLAY 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON 
Superintendent of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 


[Address.] 


Play not only educates, but its training is so 
vital, so necessary and so educative that the child 
cannot grow into the full measure of his manhood 
without it. 

It is difficult at times to distinguish between 
work and play. Play seemingly differs from work 
mainly in its purpose. The aim of work is 
utility ; the aim of play is pleasure. One is econo- 
mic; the other is recreational. Work is physical 
activity directed toward some useful .end; play 
is physical activity intended to gratify one’s de- 
sire for pleasure, recreation or amusement. The 
element of pleasure is found, of course, in both. 
3ut the essence of work is duty, utility, responsi- 
bility, discharged obligation; while the essence of 
play is fun, pleasure, happiness, amusement. 

3ut there is a more significant difference be- 
tween work and play. Play involves contests, 
man against man and group against group, not 
found in work. These contests arouse belliger- 
ent emotions and combative instincts which make 
a vital contribution to physical development that 
cannot come from work. For 1,000 years in the 
evolution of the race, man’s life was a_ physical 
contest. It depended upon his ability to run fast, 
to throw accurately, to strike with force and pre- 
cision, to swim, to wrestle, to jump, to climb and 
to fight. His food and his victory over his ene- 
mies demanded strength, skill, speed, courage and 
physical endurance. Investigations indicate that 
these belligerent emotions and aggressive in- 
stincts, which through age-long periods of con- 
tests gave rugged vigor, physical prowess and 
mental and bodily resourcefulness, are present in 
play contests but not in the more serious activities 
of daily toil. During these contests the belliger- 
ent emotions and primitive instincts contribute 
certain bodily secretions resulting in physical 
vigor and physical stamina which work, however 
important, can never supply. 

There is still another advantage that the physi- 
cal contest in growing manhood and womanhood 
has over mere work. The death rate from tuber- 
culosis in the nation is rapidly decreasing, while 
that from organic heart trouble is increasing. The 
former is due to the scientific study of the disease 


and to the care of the afflicted; the latter, to the 
neglect of the perfectly sound and healthful who 
are growing up into young manhood and woman- 
hood. Physical. contests, far more than mere 
work, enlarge and strengthen the vital organs dur- 
ing the stages of their growth and promote deep 
breathing so essential to the physical well being. 
The heart and the lungs during these stages are 
like other organs. They develop by using them 
in exercise that are up to the measure of their full 
capacity. As the race horse will never increase 
his speed unless he is pushed under favorable con- 
ditions, so the heart and the lungs of the growing 
child need the spur of contest to promote full- 
sized growth and full-developed capacity. To 
this end the contest'-in games and sports is su- 
perior to mere work. 

The play instinct is universal. All animals 
play. This instinct is even more noticeable in 
human life. Children of every race, in every 
land, of every type and of every age, play; so do 
men. Normal children everywhere play, and if a 
child does not play the question of its normality is 
immediately raised. Work and play are the twin 
angels of human progress and human happiness. 
The pleasure of the one is as essential, as vital, 
as necessary and as valuable to the race, as the 
utility of the other. 

Work is educative; so is play. The only thing 
that educates a child is the experiences. These 
experiences may be physical, mental, moral or 
spiritual ; they may be civic or social; but in every 
case they are the result of some activity of the 
child. The activity may be utilitarian or recrea- 
tive; you may call it work or you may call it play, 
but in each case the experience is educative. 

There are some conditions that tend to crush 
the instinct and the spirit of play. Underfed chil- 
dren lose some of the spirit of play. Child labor 
helps to crush the spirit of play, for the burden of 
bread winning is often too heavy for the shoul- 
ders of childhood. There are many conditions 
that may tend to crush the instinct for play, but 
the conditions that concern us most on this occa- 
sion are those that centre about the school. It 
may help to crush the desire for play by neglect- 











ing it, by not cultivating it, and by refusing to or- 
ganize and direct the activities that foster the 
spirit of play. 

The first theory of play is re-creative. Play af- 
fords change and rest from the more serious 
utilitarian activities that men call work. It gives 
the child ample and necessary opportunity to re- 
vive his flagging energies, to refill the overdrained 
reservoirs of his vitality, to restoek the exhausted 
nerve cells, to recharge the depleted brain bat- 
teries, and thus bring his acquisitive power back to 
normal conditions under which his traming and 
education by what is called the work of the school 
may proceed with profit. 

The old adage, “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” is literally true; and, translated 
into modern pedagogy, may be stated thus: “Too 
much work in school and too little play for the 
child saps his vitality, depletes his nervous en- 
ergy, blunts the edge of his acquisitive faculties, 
impairs the mind’s efficiency and tends to make ii 
permanently weak, slow, blunt, sluggish and dull.” 

Herbert Spencer believed that excess of energy 
in unused brain cells must have vent, and _ that 
the best vent possible is recreation. Play affords 
a necessary outlet for the surplus energy of the 
child, thus quieting and satisfying him. In this 
way it suppresses mischief, lawlessness and crime. 
The overcharged nerve batteries must in some 
way be relieved or the child will become a dis- 
turbing element in the school and in society. If 
ample opportunity through play is not provided 
for the utilization of the surplus energy of the 
child, the batteries are likely to explode in mis- 
chief, passion, anger, crime and lawlessness. 

The play activities of the child supply the great 
socializing experiences that prepare him for the 
serious affairs of life. The play world 
of children corresponds in a measure to 
the business world of manhood. Each is an 
intense reality. The former not only is like the 
latter, it actually prepares the child for it. In 
play the child meets his fellows just as they are 
in rivalry and co-operation. He measures their 
ability, their capacity, their energy and their ef- 
ficiency, their pluck and their initiative. He 
matches his own ability and his own resourceful- 
ness against theirs. Play is an essential part of 
his education. Is it the duty of boards of educa- 
tion to make definite provision for play? What 
are some of the qualities, physical, intellectual 
and moral, one may expect in the adult life of 
the children who have the advantages of games, 
sports and plays wisely organized and wisely 
directed? 

That play exercises and trains the imagination 
is the basis of many of the poems for children by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. In “The Little Land” 
he says :— 

“I have just to shut my eyes 

To go sailing through the skies— 
To go sailing far away 

To the pleasant Land of Play; 
To the fairyland afar 

Where the Little People are; 
Where the clover-tops are trees, 
And the rain pools are the seas, 


And the leaves like little ships 
Sail about on tiny trips.” 


September 13, 1917 


If play is to do its work as an essential factor 
in our system of education, more time must be 
found for it, and better facilities for games and 
sports must be provided. Dennis A. McCarthy in 
“A Place to Play” has expressed this sentiment 
admirably :— 

“Plenty of room for dives and dens (glitter and glare 
and sin), 

Plenty of room for prison pens (gather the criminals in), 

Plenty.of room for jails and courts (willing enough to 


pay) ; 
But never a place for the lads to race—no, never a place 
to play. 
* * * 
“Plenty of room for schools and halls, plenty of room 
for art, 
Plenty of room for teas and balls, platform, stage and 
mart. 


Proud is the city—she finds a place for many a fad today; 
But she’s more than blind if she fails ‘to find a place for 
the boys to play. 


“Give them a chance for innocent sport, give them a 
chance for fun— 

Better a playground plot than a court and a jail when the 
harm is done. 

Give them a chance—if you stint them now tomorrow 
you'll have to pay 

A larger bill for darker ill; so give them a place to play.” 

—From Journal of Education. 
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FAMOUS PENN CHARTER SCHOOL’S 
HEADMASTER 


Richard Mott Jones, LL. D., late headmaster 
of the oldest preparatory school in the United 
States (the Penn Charter School of Philadel- 
phia), was “a teacher by the grace of God,” 
and an educational administrator of the finest 
type, trained in Haverford College, Pa., and in 
European ‘universities. When Dr. Jones (who 
was born in South China, Maine, in 1843) left his 
post of headmaster at the Oak Grove Seminary, 
Kennebec County, Maine, in 1875, to take charge 
of the Penn Charter School, it was foreseen that 
this institution would become a leader in the long 
line of influential private schools. Dr. Jones not 
only reorganized the school classically, but he led 
the way, which hosts of similar institutions have 
followed, by the introduction of athletics in the 
preparatory school course. And he often per- 
sonally joined the students in their sports. At 
the time of his passing (August 1, 1917) Dr. 
Jones had served the Penn Charter School as 
headmaster for forty-two years. His thirty-fifth 
anniversary (in 1910) was marked by the pre- 
sentation of a 200-page volume of congratulatory 
tributes, one of which came from Woodrow Wil- 
son (then president of Princeton), who well de- 
clared that Dr. Jones’ long period of service 
“meant more than a mere record of intelligence 
and faithfulness.” 

About twenty-five years ago Dr. Jones secured 
for Penn Charter the services of another New 
England educator, Professor Frederick L. Smith 
(a graduate of Bowdoin and a native of Maine), 
principal of the Chelsea, Mass., high school, who 
has so ably seconded the work of the chief that 
he now succeeds Dr. Jones as Penn Charter's 
head. J. A. Stewart. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(X.) 


SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Tennyson, without ever having been president 
of a young ladies’ seminary, college, or univer- 
sity, was inspired to write “The Princess”; per- 
haps if he had been engrossed with the cares and 
responsibilities which such an institution neces- 
sarily imposes he would have lacked the illusion 
or glamor lent by distance, and been obliged to 
get his inspiration elsewhere. 

Dr. Cole is both college president and poet; one 
would not suspect the one in the other, unless it 
be subtly betrayed in his liking for topics drawn 
from classical antiquity; but that penchant is not 
confined to heads of institutiona masculine or 
feminine. In France he would have been one 
of the Parnassiens; one could hardly think of him 
as involved in the struggles of Gustave Kahn and 
his school to free their wings from the trammels 


of Boileau-made laws for cesura and sequence 
of rimes, or in the vagaries of the later 
verslibristes and  motlibristes. Metaphorically 


speaking, he rises to a safe distance above the 
common earth, neither singeing his Icarian pin- 
ions in the superheated upper atmosphere, near 
the sun, nor running the risk of entangling them 
in the tree-tops. 

Wheaton College is itself a graduate of 
Wheaton Seminary, and Wheaton Seminary has 
a proud record in the annals of woman’s educa- 
tion. It seems almost incredible that the Novem- 
ber of this year of our Lord—the eighth day, to 
be exact—is only the eightieth anniversary of the 
founding of Mt. Hotyoke Seminary, which was 
the pioneer in the great and ever widening move- 
ment to prove, as it has proved superabundantly, 
that women are “to be regarded as values in 
themselves, as ends not less than means.” 

Mary Lyon’s triumphant battle with blind pre- 
judice gave the impulse to sympathetic imitation, 
and the fortune of the Wheaton family estab- 
lished a somewhat similar seminary in the quiet 
village of Norton. Like its godparent, it grew 
out of leading-strings, and for five years has been 
licensed by a fatherly legislature to grant college 
degrees. Dr. Cole presided at that evolution, 
having been for fifteen years in charge of the 
minor ingtitution. Under his skilful hands 
change was accomplished without a jar. 

He himself was born in Maine, at Machias- 
port, and being a poet of serenity, gives no inti- 
mation of how many years have passed over his 
head. He was graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1874, and three years later, having been 
duly proclaimed a minister of the gospel at An- 
dover, inherited the degree of A. M. Bowdoin 
did not forget him; the Maine college, which has 
always been particularly discriminating 1n con- 
ferring its honors, made him D. D. in 1888 and 
LL. D. in 1912. He was appointed one of the 
trustees of Bowdoin in }§01, and he is now pres- 
ident of the Board of; Visitors of the 
Theological Seminary. Before he 


the 


Andover 
was ordained 


as the minister of the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church at Taunton, where he preached eight 
years, he had been tutor in rhetoric and instructor 
in Latin in Bowdoin. Norton is almost a suburb 
of Taunton; what more natural, therefore, than 
his election as president of Wheaton? 

No college or university was ever known to be 
rich enough; but Wheaton was more fortunate 
than some educational “plants.” “Whatever it 
really needed in the way of library, dormitory, 
chapel, gymnasium, laboratory, observatory, it 
was pretty certain to get by the exercise of 
patience, calmness, and the art of hanging on. 
Not everything came all at once; there was no 
potent Djinn to appear at the rubbing of a magic 
lamp and build a whole set of new buildings over 
night, as it were; Wheaton has had its slow and 
wholesome growth; but no one can visit it from 
time to time without remarking some improve- 
ment, some new edifice. The one thing that does 
not change is the spirit of the institution. Col- 
leges, like all entities made up of human beings, 
have an identity, an individuality, perhaps in part 
contributed by its members, but certainly im- 
pressing itself on its constituents; and the Whea- 
ton spirit makes itself felt in the very atmos- 
phere of the place. Its situation in a rather flat 
but adorably lovely country, where flowers and 
trees and all the products of a rich soil abound, 
suggests the sanity of physical as well as moral 
and intellectual calm. The city is near. enough to 
prevent any possibility of stagnation; the students 
can attend symphony concerts and other suitable 
entertainments in Boston; there are not days 
enough in the week to give hospitality to all the 
educational and ynspirational opportunities that 
come from outside to Wheaton—lectures, visit- 
ing poets, illustrated talks and the like. 

Now this serves in a way to introducce Dr. 
Cole himself. He is typical of the college. One 
would probably, on first meeting him, think of 
him as being what he is—a college president. He 
looks it; he looks like the late President Hyde, in 
that respect at least. The president somewhat 
overshadows the poet in his first apparition. 

But if he should find you sympathetic and his 
charming modesty should be persuaded to ex- 
pand a little in the delightful homelike shelter of 
his own rooms, you will soon discover that after 
all the president is only the shield for the poet, 
and he will take down the volumes which have 
enshrined his poetic productions and read his own 
favorites; or better still, give you the latest-born 
of his public contributions; for he is frequently 
called upon to be the poet of occasion. Thus he 
reappeared at the centennial celebration and at the 
Longfellow centenary at Bowdoin, at the Jona- 
than Edwards bi-centennial celebration at Andover, 
and this very year at the Phi Beta Kappa at Tufts 
College. His poems are generally grave; his 
manner is habitually grave; yet this is not from 
lack of the sense of “humor. This is shown in 
the address to the muse preliminary to the vol- 
ume, “The Great Grey King,” published in 
1914 :-— 
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O Muse, we are so many! Everywhere 

The land seems full of us; and thou couldst spare 
The most, no doubt, completely ; 

Ay, were the tuneful tribe all swept away— 

Such folk we are!—the people, I dare say, 
Would take it very sweetly. 


But still we sing, or chirp, or utter some wild call 
And hover around thy golden mountain,—all, 
From eagles down to swallows. 
O Muse, thou must be weary! Dared I ask 
Thy benediction on so slight a task, 
I'd ask about as follows :— 


Blow hitherward a little breath of song; 

Don’t blow too powerful nor blow too long, 
And in the strains I borrow 

Set two or three sweet notes that on the air 

Will not die wholly, but will unaware 
Return again tomorrow. 


In these lines he seems to class himself delib- 


erately among minor poets, and _ perhaps the 
Alexandrine which occurs in the second stanza 
would confirm that self-judgment. Not every- 


one, like Viereck or Horace, can definitely estab- 
lish himself as the greatest poet of his day; even 
then time may reverse contemporary flattery and 
the head is seen not to hit the stars. 

Dr. Cole has written lines that will be remem- 
bered. Here are some of them. The Great Grey 
King, who as is very poetically suggested in the 
dates 1800-1900, is the Century just consigned to 
the limbo of time, in giving his blessing to the 
Spirits of Water, of Fire, of Life, who had served 
him, answers their demands by saying :— 


“Receive my blessing: behold, the Future stands at the 


door. 
Go back to your work and be true to the task I bequeath 
you to do: ri 
For the blessing of them that serve is ever to serve the 
more.” 


Another of his poems, with the touch of whim- 
sical humor, is entitled “The Sword,” and re- 
minds one a little of “Peleg Awkwright’s” “Pre- 
historic Smith,” or that other favorite poem, 
“Some Call It Evolution, but Others Call It God.” 
In this life, the “keen-edged sword in Somebody’s 
hand,” like the sword Excalibur, prodding about 
at the root of things, stirred up divine discontent 
even in the oyster :— 

“Content with himself and his mud and slime” 
and in the course of ages—for 
“oysters are slow 
And only ask to be let alone, 
He climbed: he climbed clean out of his shell, 
And lo! was a fish with a good backbone.” 


The fish also feels the stimulus of the sword :— 
“He stood a beast with four great feet, 
And a yard of tail to follow him round; 
Content he was with a beast’s content 
To eat and drink and lie on the ground.” 
But the beast, too, must change :— 
“He wore his yard of tail to a stump, 
Then dropped the stump in the woods behind. 
His paws grew hands, and he stood erect; 
One morning, the sun just over the brink, 
There flashed a spark through his beastly brain, 
And he said, ‘I’m a man, for I can think!” 


But even man must go forward :— 
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“He finds no peace, for there is no peace 
For man till he reaches the utmost—God.” 

“The Passing of Spain from the Western Hem- 
isphere,” in spite of its rather forbidding long 
title, is just such a poem as any boy who had to 
“declaim” would be glad to find. One may right- 
eously query whether the United States should 
congratulate itself or herself or themselves on 
that Spanish War; but Dr. Cole conveniently lays 
the blame of the matter on the Lord :— 

“And he motioned the seraphs that do His word 
To fly to the earth and do; 

And the flaming seraphs that bear the sword, 
In silence bowed, and flew. 


“They said as they flew: ‘The Earth is His 
To save, not the devil’s to mar; 

Some things are better than money is, 
And some things worse than war. 

The messengers, while on they swept, 
Cried: ‘Fear not; it is well; 

For this kind goeth not out except 
By sword and shot and shell.’ ” 

I think that is better poetry than theology. It 
would be interesting also to know whom Dr. Cole 
had in mind in another semi-narrative poem, 
called “The Deacon’s Prayer,” where the Deacon 
begs the Lord to send some “dangerous man,” 
such as Washington and Lincoln and Christ him- 
self, and says :— 


“Beat back the hosts of lawless might, 
Quench this accursed thirst for gold; 
And with the love of heaven smite 
The hearts that now seem hard and cold. 
Vouchsafe to us the power again 
To turn ‘I ought’ into ‘I can,’ 
‘I can’ into ‘I will’ and then 
Grant us, O Lord, some dangerous man. 


“Not one who merely sits and thinks, 
Looks Buddha-wise, with folded hands; 
Who balances, and blinks, and shrinks, 
And questions—while we wait commands! 
Who dreams, perchance, that right and wrong 
Will make their quarrel up some day, 
And discord be the same as song— 
Lord, not so safe a one, we pray.” 
As he goes on, showing the kind the Deacon 
wants—one 
“Who takes the way that brave men go— 
Forever up stern Duty’s hill; 
Who answers ‘Yes,’ or thunders ‘No,’ 
According to Thy holy will.” 

That sounds a bit as if the Deacon were a 
3ull Moose; if he had said San Juan’s Hill in- 
stead of “stern Duty’s’” we should be sure of it. 

However interesting and individual these semi- 
humorous verses are, they hardly represent Dr. 
Cole at his best and highest. Here are two stan- 
zas from “The Bluebell” which Wordsworth or 
Emerson might have written :— 

“Is that a drop of the ethereal blue 
Thou holdest, swaying on thy slender stalk? 
Or hast thou from the ocean wave thy hue, 
Frail tenant of the rock? . 


“The Hand that set thee on this rocky shelf 
Guides all the worlds upon their lordly ways; 

He stamped on thee some image of Himself, 
And that is more than praise.” 


—— 2 
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Dr. Cole has been strongly influenced by Ten- 
nyson, as is shown by his frequent choice of the 
rhythm of “Locksley Hall”; but he is no slavish 
imitator and he wields that difficult verse, as well 
as many others, with remarkable skill. If the 
supreme test of the poet is the Sonnet, Dr. Cole 
meets it bravely as may be seen in:— 


HESPERIDES. 


“Sink, lovely day, and fold thy wings of gold 
Around the islands of the western seas, 
The far-off, beautiful Hesperides ; 
For there the waves, by temperate winds controlled, 
Sing to the shores forever. Sink, and fold 
Thy wings above their golden-fruited trees, 
And quiet gardens, and ithe sinless ease 
Of them that grow no longer weak or old. 
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“They that dwell there have borne life’s little pain; 

They were as we are, but shall weep no more. 

Fly, lovely day, and drop below the main, 

Where waits for me a welcome at the door: 
I follow when the Boatman comes again; 
Soon shall I hear his keel grate on the shore.” 

I remarked earlier that Dr. Cole belongs to the 
Parnassians; this is proved in his volume, “In 
Scipio’s Gardens,” where the subjects are mainly 
drawn from antiquity or from incidents of travel. 
They ought to be much better known than they 
are, for they have every element of popularity, 
charm and variety of subject, grace of melody, 
satisfying content. and wholesome sentiment. He 
will be more widely read some day than many of 


those who at the present time occupy the stage with 
their eccentricities. 


+ 
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Dissatisfaction with the work of a school system is most frequently due to a lack of infor- 
mation. Light is the greatest healer of diseases in the world and it is especially effective when 
applied to a school system. People do not expect perfection in their schools, and, in nearly every 
instance, they will lend their support to the work of the schools and the policies that underlie 
that work, if those in charge will take them into their confidence and let them know what is be- 


ing done.—M. H. Duncan, Amarillo, Texas. 
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THE BROOKLINE COMMUNITY 
[From the School Survey of Brookline.] 


In studying the social and economic situation 
of any city in an attempt to ascertain the condi- 
tions which limit and circumscribe and determine 
the organization and operation of the schools we 
find it advantageous to compare with it other 
municipalities on the assumption that there are 
many common situations and experiences in each 
and all and that we are able to understand each 
better in the light of all the others. For purposes 
of comparison we have chosen two groups of 
cities. The first is composed of all the fifty-one 
cities in the United States, including Brookline, 
which had a population in 1910 of 25,000 or over 
and less than 31,000. This group furnishes a 
general measure, nation wide, with which Brook- 
line is most closely comparable. This group of 
cities is given here: Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Lima, 
Ohio; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; LaCrosse, Wis.; 
Newport, Ky.; Pasadena, Cal.; Austin, Tex.; 
Aurora, Ill.; Orange, N. J.; Lynchburg, Va.; 
Council Bluffs; Colorado Springs; San Jose; 
Lorain, Ohio; New Rochelle, N. Y.; Easton, Pa.; 
Norwich (Town), Conn.; Zanesville, Ohio; 
Shreveport, La.; Poughkeepsie; Norristown 
(Boro.), Pa.; Danville, Ill.; Waltham, Mass.; 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Brookline; Meriden (City), 
Conn.; Newport, R. I.; Watertown. N. Y.; 
Waterloo, Ia.; Warwick (Town), R. I.; Waco, 
Tex.; Sheboygan, Wis.; Columbia, S. C.; South 
Omaha; Lewiston, Me.; Nashua, N. H.; Elgin, 
Ill.; Kingston, N. Y.; Shenandoah (Boro.), Pa.; 
Bloomington, Ill.; Wilmington, N. C.; Ogden, 
Vt.; Clinton, Ia.; Madison, Wis.; Hazleton, Pa.; 
Newark, Ohio; Chicopee, Mass.; Muskogee, 
Okla.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Green Bay, Wis.; 
Stamford (City), Conn. 


The second group is composed of the cities 
most like Brookline as regards wealth, intelli- 
gence, proximity to urban centres, number of 
commercial and industrial establishments, and 
reputation of schools—seventeen cities in all. 
This group provides a comparative measure for 
Brookline which is superior to the former group 
in that the cities contained in it are of more nearly 
identical condition. Two larger cities have been 
included in the form of an addendum—Boston be- 
cause of its proximity and the close relations ex- 
isting between it and Brookline; and Los Angeles, 
because of its many points of resemblance in the 
point of wealth, intelligence, social composition, and 
cost of schools. The cities in the second group are 
as follows: Springfield, Mass.; Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Berkeley, Cal.; Newton, Mass.; San Diego, Cal.; 
East Orange, N. J.; Pasadena, Cal.; Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; New Rochelle, N. Y.; Brookline, 
Mass.; Madison, Wis.; Evanston, Ill.; Montclair, 
N. J.; Oak Park, Ill.; White Plains, N. Y.; Milton 
Mass.; Wellesley, Mass.; Boston, Mass.; Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The population of Brookline is not so distinctly 
American in stock as the reputation of the town 
for wealth and culture would indicate. Thirty 
per cent. of its population, according to the cen- 
sus of 1910, are foreign born; of the 51 cities in 
the national group but 10 have a larger proportion 
of such nativity. This large proportion of for- 
eign birth is even more conspicuous in the 
selected group of cities; New Rochelle and Yon- 
kers alone have larger proportions. This excess 
of foreign born is offset in part by smaller per- 
centages of native born of foreign or mixed par- 
entage and also of negroes. Thirty of the 51 
cities in the first group and 11 of the 17 in the 
second group have a larger proportion of native 
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born of foreign parents, while 32 of the first 
group and 10 of the second group have a larger 
proportion of negroes. In its proportion of 
native born of native parents Brookline is near 
the mean in both groups, the twenty-eighth city 
in the national and eighth city in the selected 
group. 


7——Native White——, ; 
Foreign Foreign 


Native or Mixed 3orn 

Cities, Parentage. Parentage. White. Negro. 
0 ET ee eee 27.1 37.5 33.3 1.9 
Se 29.7 34.1 30.1 6.1 
insisccdln dss sada 418 27.3 30.0 0.8 
Wellesley Rbedoccesecsenss S15 29.3 28.8 0.5 
a. tha pabase<s. 0% 40.9 29.7 28.1 12 
I Se at Se nea 42.2 29.6 27.6 0.5 
Sng abateescusss 40.2 32.2 25.9 La 
ee eee 41.6 22.9 23.8 11.5 
OS ee 40.7 31.7 22.8 AT 
ae 48.2 29.3 18.9 0.6 
eee 57.0 21.6 18.6 1.5 
ins oni cdelnd nee sos 48.7 33.6 17.1 0.6 
ee 53.1 24.7 16.5 5.5 
ES SRRERE * Vcc occcccdsons 42.5 40.2 16.3 0.6 
TR, iv icataenesnsas 42.6 40.3 16.3 0.6 
Se? 2 2 ck ave eee awn. 62.8 19.4 14.2 2.5 
Colorado Springs, Col...... 67.4 18.4 10.3 3.8 
IE er hl dns ac kn 3-3 23.5 38.3 35.9 2.0 
ee Ee ore 53.2 23.4 19.0 2.4 
United States—Urban ..... 41.9 29.0 22.6 6.3 
Cities 25,000-100,000 ....... 4.9 25 22 73 
New England—Urban ...... 23.9 34.2 30.7 1.1 
Cities 25,000-100,000 ........ 30.5 35.2 33.3 1.0 


When compared with New England standards, 
however, Brookline is observed to be more dis- 
tinctly American. Of the 20 cities in Massachu- 
setts having in 1910 a population of from 25,000 
to 100,000 only Haverhill and Pittsfield have a 
larger proportion of native whites born of native 
parents. Then, too, the percentage of foreign 
born decreased 2 per cent. in Brookline during 
the decade 1900-1910, while in Massachusetts it 
increased 1.3 per cent. The American stock in 
Brookline, moreover, increased during the decade 
1900-1910, while in Massachusetts as a whole it 
decreased. It is evident that the immigration of 
foreigners into New England has not invaded 
Brookline to so great an extent as the typical New 
England city. 

An analysis of the foreign-born population re- 
veals a more favorable situation than exists in 
most cities. But three per cent. of its foreign 
born are from eastern and southern Europe as op- 
posed to twenty per cent. for New England, and 
about twenty-five per cent. for the United States. 
Approximately five-sixths of this group of its 
population are from English-speaking nationali- 
ties. 


i Ns ie vice es cestiacccsstccses 8,401 
Ro ahi oe bed als 6 0a se bitws 6s ¥ctin ec 21 
EE ee re ee 71 
ee Ne soa wisn er armmininue cies 2,047 
Baeuee, Scotch and Welsh....................;. 830 
Ne hal Si RS MS Sn eS 38 
REN ee re re ee reece 296 
I ee yes 2 Sic ke 3. 66 6 as 4000 ard ieee ccasas 36 
GR Se Atel Sarin ed piven aa kw div seein eeisis 6 
a ok tae: bin i tig'o 6 beep 4,203 
Ts cee bed RARAERNGhs snd sovceseserseceseres 43 
I SB I re 10 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark..................... 527 
ES OS Pr rere eee 131 
ee ian GL balbns s's 5.0.8.0 bea eo\nbae canes 29 
EE dis cccce ess ive eesecceees 113 

The Children: Turning next to those of 


school age we find that ten per cent. of the popu- 
lation from six to twenty years are of foreign 
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birth. The per cent. (47) that are native born 
of foreign or mixed parentage is greater than 
those of native parentage, forty-two per cent. 

The school population of Brookline has ten per 
cent. more children of foreign birth or whose 
parents, one or both, are of foreign birth than 
cities as a whole. But when comparison is made 
with cities in New England Brookline makes a 
more favorable showing as regards per cent. of 
native American stock by as much as nine per 
cent. 

One of the striking things about the people of 
Brookline is the large number of females in pro- 
portion to the number of males. Of the 27,792 
people in the town in 1910, 16,754 were women or 
girls—a proportion of only 65.9 males to 100 
females. This is the smallest of all cities of 
from 25,000 to 31,000 population in the United 
States, and also of all cities in the selective group. 
Wellesley is the nearest city, with a proportion of 
74.4, but there is none other less than 80 in the 
two groups. The United States urban standard 
is 101.7, while that for New England urban is 
97.8. This marked deficiency in males does not 
obtain, however, with those of school age. The 
school census, five to fifteen years inclusive, for 
1915 shows 2,226 boys, 2,263 girls, a proportion 
of 98.4. Another interesting feature is the very 
large per cent. of unmarried females—53.9; 
again a larger per cent. than in either of the 
groups of cities chosen for comparison. The 
nearest city is Newton, with 46.1 per cent., but 
none other is higher than 40. The United States 
urban standard is 32.8. 

No less striking is the small number of children. 
Brookline is again at the extreme. No other city 
in either group has so small a percentage of its 
total population between the ages of five and 
fourteen, inclusive, or below fifteen years of age. 
Some cities have almost twice as large a propor- 
tion as Brookline, which are 12.9 and 19.3 per 
cent. respectively. It is a town in which the 
number of people below twenty-five is small and 
the number above twenty-five is large as compared 
with cities in general in the United States. 
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FROM TEACHER TO TRENCH 


BY CHARLES W. HOLMES 





Washington, D. C. 

Little teacher of the one-room school, are you 
on the firing line? In this big work of food con- 
servation what is your part? Are you going to 
help win the war by giving your own daily ser- 
vice ? 

If this message reaches you, and you stand up, 
face front, and join the “Soldiers of the Commis- 
sary,” write to the Food Administration at Wash- 
ington to say you have enlisted. 

Do you remember the President’s April mes- 
sage calling you to the “Service Army’—that 
“notable and honored host’? This message has 
gone to you in many ways. Did you receive it? 
Perhaps you got it in the ten lessons on food con- 
servation given at the summer normal. If not, 
you can get the booklet from the Conservation 
Bureau, Food Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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Study these lessons carefully and ré-atrange them 
if necessary, to meet conditions where you will 
teach this winter. 

Here is your part: You are to see that this 
message reaches every woman in your school dis- 
trict. First, get it by heart yourself. Then see 
that it reaches the home through school rallies, 
afternoon courses on food conservation timed to 
suit the women, and individual work in the home. 

Many first aids are ready for you. The De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton will send you, if you ask, a num- 
ber of bulletins that will help you to 
teach your community food saving, 
food preserving and economical use 
of available foods. Other bulletins 
can be secured from your state agri- 
cultural college. Next, get all the 
help you can from your state and local 
organizations for food conservation, 
and organize community work under 
their direction. Study all your 
material carefully before you begin 
work and determine just what should 
be the line of attack in your neighbor- 
hood. A rally and speeches will make 
a good start; but yours will be the 
hard follow-up work. 

The course of lessons issued by the Food Ad- 
ministration will tell you definite and immediate 
things to do. Stick to fundamentals :— 

1. The wise and careful use of wheat, 
butter fat, and milk. 


E. U. 
Superintendent, Indianapolis 


meat, 





GRAFF 


teer member of the Food Administration. 


2. Save by using something just 48 good for the 
family but not so much needed by our armies and 
allies—for instance, the use of other fats than 
butter in cooking, the use of other cereals for 
part of the wheat in bread, the free use of game, 
fish, poultry, eggs and cheese to reduce the de- 
mand for beef, pork and mutton. 

3. Conserve all perishable foodstuffs of the 
farm by eating freely in season, and saving for 
out of season by canning, drying and preserving. 

Another valuable field of work lies 
before you in organizing all available 
agencies to stimulate the production 
of cattle, sheep, hogs and fowls. 
The question is not only to make the 
present food supply go around, but to 
increase production in 1918. 

In taking the lead in your com- 
munity, you will not be doing some- 
thing easy; but—the men in the 
trenches have a tougher job. Go at it, 
and help will spring to your side. 
Call in all the aids—the county super- 
intendent, the county demonstrator, 
the president of the nearest bank, the 
preacher, and especially the women 
of your district—but depend on your 
own determination to help win 
this fight. 

Every American teacher is needed as a volun- 
Your 
country calls you and will call until you answer, 
“Here am I.” 





BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


[The following Resolutions, as recommended by the 
committee of which Dr. Charles E. Chadsey was chair- 
man, were adopted at the Kansas City meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence.] 


The impression which a careful study makes 
on one’s mind is the painful one that most admin- 
istrative situations are undefined and _ shifting. 
Schools are administered, sometimes well, some- 
times badly, but in most cases without clear defi- 
nition of responsibility or authority. Public in- 
terests are fortunately protected in most instances, 
but the machinery is the primitive machinery of 
the vigilance committee, with now the superinten- 
dent, now the board of education, now the city 
council, now a parents’ association, trying to de- 
termine what steps shall be taken to 
public welfare. 

In such a situation the accidents of personal in- 
fluence play an unjustifiable part. Several of the 
letters from successful superintendents state ex- 
plicitly or show between the lines that they are 
entirely in control of the policies of the schools. 
Some go so far as to say that any effort to define 
the responsibilities and authority of the superin- 
tendents would curtail their influence and would 
therefore be undesirable. At the other end of 
the scale are reports which show that the super- 
intendent is shorn of all influence. In many 
cases he is little more than a clerk, dependent 


promote 


from day to day on the accidents of the board’s 
attitude for the meagre authority which he tries 
to exercise. In some cases he goes to the board 
meeting only when especially invited. He has 
teachers sent to him by the board, and he knows 
nothing about the financial management of the 
system. Such a_ superintendent usually recom- 
mends the adoption of a state law endowing his 
office with rights. 

The extreme situation referred to above may 
occur within a single state, showing that there is 
no such thing as a typical and clearly defined 
American school administration. 

The origin of the present situation is not far* 
to seek. American schools were first controlled 
by the citizens of the district. They met in inti- 
mate neighborhood groups and settled the prob- 
lems relating to their children. * Communities 
were fairly homogeneous, the course of study was 
simple, school buildings were all about equally un- 
sanitary, and teachers were equally untrained. A 
majority vote was a democratic and 
method of carrying the community 
these undesirables. 

What we have today is a series of experiments 
of every variety that can be set up through the 
exercise of human imagination. Most of these 


accepted 
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"4 Continued on page 242. 
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Now plan for Atlanta. Make it the biggest 
and best meeting the department has ever had. 





LEWIS H. JONES 


On a quiet August day in his lovely Ypsilanti 
home with his only daughter and her family 
with him, after a refreshing ride and the family 
mid-day meal Lewis H. Jones passed without a 
tremor of pain into the world beyond. Thus 
closed ideally a life that evolved beautifully out 
of an apparently hopeless boyhood. 

A friendless aatiaes in early childhood he felt 
the burdens of the tragedy of his life before he 
was in his teens. In a home where the son and 
heir had a care-free life Lewis was made respon- 
sible for the care of the cows, and so intense 
was his appreciation of the responsibility that 
while a mere child he would awaken twice every 
night and, while the family slept, would steal 
out to the barn in the dead of winter to see if 
each cow was still all right. 

The cows repaid his extra thoughtfulness by 
their health and yield so that he received real 
pay thereafter. It was not large, but it was more 
than any other boy of his years received for 
“working out.” ' 

His school opportunities were slight until he 
was out of his minority. He taught small 
schools and as a man went to the Oswego Nor- 
mal School and was rewarded for his rapid prog- 
ress by a position as teacher. He returned to 
Indiana and taught in Indianapolis, where his 
efficiency in subordinate positions carried him 
upward rapidly to the superintendency, and un- 
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der his administration the schools attained a na- 
tional reputation and were credited in educa- 
tional circles as being the best in the United 
States. It was the first time any such recogni- 


tion had ever come to a city beyond the Alle- 
ghanies. 


A large salary increase tempted him to 


Cleveland, where he was one of three superin- 
tendenuts in ten in the past forty years who re- 
signed to accept a better position. 

From Cleveland he went to Ypsilanti Normal 
School, where trouble had long reigned su- 
preme, but where peace and prosperity made 
their abode during the years of his leadership. 

The devotion oi the poor twelve-year-old or- 
phan boy to the safety and comfort of dairy 
cows on the Indiana farm characterized his in- 
terest in students at Oswego, in teachers and 
children in Indianapolis and Cleveland, and in 
faculty and students at Ypsilanti. 

When he was making the series of School 
Readers which brought him the income for his 
retired life, he spent all vacations and other days 
in Boston, and our offices were then in the build- 
ing of his publishers, and we enjoyed his confi- 
dence as to the way in which he obtained some 
concessions on copyright material which had 
never before been granted. It was after one of 
those triumphs that he told me the story of his 
life and credited his success in the making of 
the Readers in neo small measure to his mid- 
night watchfulness of the cows for whose care 
he was responsible. 

When his income was adequate he retired 
from the responsibility of administration and 
lived with his daughter a life as ideal as that of 
anyone we have ever known. Not a day of ill- 
ness or of care in all the later years, and he died 
as triumphantly and peacefully as he had lived. 
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MENTAL CONFLICTS AND MISCONDUCT* 


The modern juvenile court is rendering the 
country, the homes, and especially the schools, 
a service that cannot be overestimated. 

As compared with many school surveys, the 
studies of the juvenile psycopathists are as a rain- 
bow to a soap bubble. 

Dr. Augusta F. Bronner’s notable work on 
“The Psychology of Special Abilities and Dis- 
abilities,” and Dr. William Healy’s four books ; 
“The Individual Delinquent,” “Pathological Ly- 
ing, Accusation, and Swindling,” “Honesty,” and 
the present volume on “Mental Conflicts and 
Misconduct” are an invaluable library presenting 
a body of psychological facts far beyond, in value, 
much of the psychological theorizing with which 
we have been served. 

Dr. Healy is genuinely scientific in spirit and 
in method, and his opportunities are beyond those 
of anyone not connected with the Psychopathic 
Institute of Chicago, which has dealt scientifi- 
cally with more misbehaved children and more 





*«Mfental Conflicts and Misconduct,”’ By William Healy, director 
Psychopathic Institute, Juvenile Court, Chicago. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. Cloth. 330 pages. Price, $2.50. 
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varieties of misbehavior than has any other in- 
stitution in America, , 

Few men have had the educationally scientific 
training which Dr. Healy has had, and it has been 
along modern lines. He is less than fifty years 
of age, is a graduate of Harvard University and 
Harvard Medical School, has studied in Rush 
Medical School in Chicago, in Vienna, in Berlin, 
and London, and his practice as a physician, and 
his connection with various institutions before 
he became director of the Psychopathic Institute, 
nine years ago, have all prepared him for this 
special service. 

Dr. Healy has carefully registered all significant 
facts about the misbehaved boys who have come 
to his institute for observation. He has made 
an especial study of sex-effect on misbehavior. 
His reports on “Conflicts Arising from Sex Ex- 
periences” and “Conflicts Arising from Sex 
Knowledge” are of inestimable value educa- 
tionally as well as parentally. These two chap- 
ters of thirty pages are of great value. 
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ANNA TOLMAN SMITH 


Anna Tolman Smith died at her home in 
Washington on August 28, 1917. This an- 
nouncement will mean much to those who have 
been interested in American education during the 
past half century. No other man or woman who 
has been active in education in 1917 has had any- 
thing comparable with her experience in educa- 
tional affairs. 

We knew Miss Smith professionally and person- 
ally intimately for a third of a century. She was 
an adviser in whom our confidence was supreme. 
Circumstances led to more frequent conferences 
with her personally and by correspondence in 
the past year than ever before. 

On one of those visits she brilliantly charac- 
terized the administration of Commissioners 
Eaton, Dawson, Harris, Brown and Claxton, 
with each of whom she was associated. 

No one else could have given such a moving 
picture of the bureau of education for forty- 
seven years as she gave, and we suspect there 
was no one else to whom she would have given 
just such a true-to-life recital, We had known 
all of those men with her. It is now a precious 
memory. 

Anna Tolman Smith was born in Boston and 
graduated from the Boston Normal School in 
1860. In 1867 she identified herself with Park 
Seminary, Washington, a highly classical girls’ 
school. When General John Eaton became com- 
missioner of education in 1870 Miss Smith be- 
came his confidential and inspiring adviser and 
in 1879 she accepted a position in the bureau 
of education. 

Her knowledge of education and educators, 
American and foreign, was unapproached by any 
one. Her writings were always reliable as to 
fact, clear in statement, and readable as litera- 
ture. Her opportunities were matchless, her 
scholarship extended, her literary industry in- 
tense. 


Miss Smith’s labors were as valuable in the 
last weeks of her life as at any other period. in 
no wise was she failing until the end came. 

Anna Tolman Smith was a great asset to the 
bureau of education, a notable figure in American 
education, a noble inspiration to educational 
leaders for half a century. 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS IN RHODE ISLAND 


Consistently with the policy inaugurated by 
Roger Williams in 1636 of doing things in its 
own way, Rhode Island has accumulated in the 
past nine years an experience with teachers’ 
pensions which so far by no means conforms to 
the laws laid down by the Carnegie Foundation. 
We are using in this issue a table embodying 
the latest pension statistics. The teachers’ pen- 
sion has proved to be unqualifiedly successful in 
Rhode Island, although the teachers of the state 
have not been asked or permitted to contribute 
even a penny to its maintenance. It is abso- 
lutely non-contributory, and it is also universal 
in the sense that every teacher in Rhode Island, 
from the highest paid superintendent in a city 
school system, to the teacher receiving the mini- 
mum salary in the smallest rural town, is pro- 
tected by it. The total annual cost to the state 
is less than one per cent. of total public expen- 
ditures for public education—surely not an ex- 
orbitant charge upon the public revenue. The 
costs of administration are almost negligible, 
because there are no assessments to collect, no 
funds to hoard, and no accumulations to invest. 

This whole achievement is but one of many 
demonstrations of the vision and efficiency of the 
State Commissioner of Education, Hon. Walter 
E. Ranger, of the legislative and administrative 
sanity of Rhode Island. 
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MAKING SCHOOLS SAFE FROM FIRE 


A book that should be of real value to all 
schooi , officials—both private and public—has 
just been published by the Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company of New York. It is entitled “Mak- 
ing Schools Safe from Fire” and has been writ- 
ten by Chief Guerin, chairman of the Engineer- 
ing Bureau of that organization. There has 
never been a book of any character to cover this 
eld. ‘There are many books on fire prevention 
and protection, but most of them are far too 
technical for general use. 

Chief Guerin, who spent twenty-five years in 
the New York fire department, rising from the 
position of fireman to second in command of the 
department, knows his subject thoroughly. He 
has handled the subject with great care and has 
been at no little pains to write it in language 
easily understood. 

The highly technical material which is gener- 
ally found in a manual of this character has been 
entirely eliminated. The book tells how to con- 
duct a fire drill; how to render the old schools 
safer; how to plan new schools; how to keep 
the school clean; how fire exits and windows 
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should be protected; how fires can be prevented 
by special care being taken, etc. 

The book is illustrated from photographs and 
the directions which are given are so simple that 
there will be no trouble for any school official 
to understand them. 

Chief Guerin founded, in 1911, the Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau of the city of New York and was 
head of the bureau for more than two years. 
The work which he then instituted has resulted 
in saving to the city of New York more than 
$15,000,000 through the prevention of fire. 

The chief attained much publicity recently 
wien he went to the town of Monroe, La., and 
there extinguished a gas well fire which had 
been burning for a week, consuming more than 
40,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day. 

In an ingenious way Chief Guerin succeeded in 
extinguishing the flames after only five minutes’ 
work. The method which he devised is looked 
upon as revolutionary in the gas field, for hitherto 
gas wells have burned for long periods of time, 
some of them more than three years. 
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CHILD LABOR DECISIONS 

The National Child Labor Laws went into ef- 
fect on September first and two days earlier 
the friends of the Keating-Owen law were dis- 
tressed by a decision of a North Carolina court 
that ihe law is unconstitutional. We give the 
facts as given by the Associated Press on Sep- 
tember 1 :— 





Washington, D. C., August 31—Official notice was 
given by the department of justice today that appeal 
would be instituted at once on the decision of Federal 
Judge James E. Boyd of North Carolina today, holding 
the child labor law unconstitutional. 

The decision of the North Carolina court enjoining 
the operation of the law in the western federal dis- 
trict of North Carolina, it was explained tonight by 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Louis F. Post, does not 
hold legally outside that federal judicial district. 

Greensboro, N. C., August 31—Federal Judge Boyd 
of the western district of North Carolina today held 
the Keating-Owen child labor law _ unconstitutional 
and enjoined the United States district attorney, W-1- 
liam C. Hammer, and his “successors, assistants, depu- 
ties, and agents” from enforcing in the district ‘the 
provisions of the act of congress which becomes ef- 
fective tomorrow. 

The decision of Judge Boyd came at the conclusion 
of three days of argument on the constitutionality of 
the act. The case came before the court on injunction 
proceedings brought in the name of Roland H. Dagen- 
hart and his minor sons, Reuben and John, of Char- 
lotte, who sought to restrain a Charlotte cotton mill 
company from discharging the two boys. 

In announcing his decision Judge Boyd said he was 
gratified by the candor of Professor Thomas I. Parkin- 
son of Columbia University, representing the depart- 
ment of justice, who asserted that Congress had used 
its power over interstate commerce for the object of 
regulation of local conditions within the state and the 
discouragement of child labor. This admission, said 
the judge, left the issue clear and brought forward the 
question: “Can Congress do by indirection that which 
it undoubtedly can not do directly?” 

“Congress,” he said, “can regulate trade among the 
states, but not the internal conditions of labor.” 
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It is devoutly to be hoped that this ruling will 
prove not to be good law. 
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GRAFF TO INDIANAPOLIS 


The election of E. U. Graff of Omaha to the 
superintendency of Indianapolis is as satisfac- 
tory an outcome of a long campaign as has oc- 
curred in many a day. 

Indianapolis is one of the best positions in 
the country and Mr. Graff is every way deserv- 
ing of the honor that thus comes to him. 

We have never known a greater mystery in 
regard tc any important vacancy than in the case 
of Indianapolis. There have been complications 
which were absolutely baffling, but all is well 
that ends well, and the selection of Mr. Graff 
makes an excellent ending and he will give In- 
dianapolis a good administration. 
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HOLLIS BURKE FRISSELL 


In the passing of the principal of Hampton 
Institute American education loses one of the 
ablest leaders in the civilization of the Indian 
and the transformation of the negro from the 
effects of slavery to the possibilities of freedom 
through education and Christianization. 
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The Brookline School Survey is a work of art, 
masterful in conception and in the perfection of 
detail. It has not stooped to inconsequential mat- 
ters, has not dodged important problems. 





Superintendent Charles S. Foos of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, lined up the school children for 
7,000 gardens with the slogan: “An hour a day for 
my country.” 


“A community music director for every town 
in Kansas” is the state slogan. 


Sons of wealth asking no exemption are win- 
ning admiration. 
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STATEMENT OF STATE OF RHODE IS- 
LAND TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 
[Report on July 9, 1917.] 





Number of state pensions granted since 1908 175 
Number terminated by death............... 35 
I ei chien cibdietincchccbsee 140 
Highest annual pension in force............ $500.00 
Lowest annual pension in force............. $114.50 
Average annual pension in force............ $346.86 
Amount of 22 pensions granted in 1908..... $7,331.28 
Amount of 38 pensions granted in 1909..... 11,897.61 
Amount of 22 pensions granted in 1910..... 8,002.30 
Amount of 13 pensions granted in 1911..... 5,127.40 
Amount of 11 pensions granted in 1912..... 3,703.60 
Amount of 8 pensions granted in 1913..... 3,000.20 
Amount of 15 pensions granted in 1914..... 5,438.11 
Amount of 21 pensions granted in 1915..... 6,569.66 
Amount of 15 pensions granted in 1916..... 4,607.63 
Amount of 10 pensions already granted in 

i od ak Scrat ste oi ata naks: ge + nak Sie e aise 0 3,959.40 





Amount of 175 pensions granted since 1908. . $59,637.19 


Amount of 35 pensions terminated by death $11,077.30 


Amount of 140 pensions now in force....... $48,559.89 
Amount of state appropriation for 1916..... $44,000.00 
Expense of teachers’ pensions in 1916....... $43,604.87 
Total amount expended since 1908.......... $274,742.76 
Total amount appropriated for 1917......... $46,000.00 


Total amount appropriated by state in 10 
8 Eat Clay Muncie a alidiemesaea-saa'at $303,573.05 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE TREACHERY OF SWEDEN. 

Startling evidence of unneutral and treacherous 
conduct on the part of Sweden is afforded in the 
discovery of the fact that, for months past, the 
German charge d'affaires in Argentina has been 
sending secret messages to Berlin, in the Swedish 
code, and despatched from Buenos Ayres by the 
Swedish legation as their own official messages 
addressed to the Stockholm Foreign Office. In 
these secret messages Germany was kept informed 
of the sailings of mercantile vessels and was ad- 
vised as to where and how they should be tor- 
pedoed. Our own state department has given out 
the text of three of these secret messages, and as 
the latest of them, dated July 9, 1917, is numbered 
64, it is evident that this treacherous practice had 
been reduced to a system. It does not appear that 
the Argentine government connived at these viola- 
tions of neutrality. 


MORE GERMAN “FRIGHTFULNESS.” 


The past week has afforded two more examples 
of German “frightfulness.” One of them took 
the form of deliberate bombardment of an Ameri- 
can hospital camp in France. There were two sepa- 
rate raids, and as the buildings and their locations 
were plainly: marked, their selection as objects of 
attack was evidently intentional. One American 
officer, three privates and one patient were killed, 
and ten others were wounded. As souvenirs of 
this exploit, the German airmen dropped coins 
over the camp. The doctors and nurses behaved 
with the utmost courage during the attack. An- 
other example of the way in which Germany 
makes war is the dropping of poisoned candy in 
different parts of France. The candy was in 
paper bags, and so alluring that_any child passing 
by would be likely to seize upon it. This form of 
warfare has become so common that official warn- 
ings have been issued to guard children and others 
against it. 

THE FALL OF RIGA. 


The fall of Riga is a heavy blow to Russia, and 
affords fresh proof of the military and political 
demoralization of the Russians. Doubtless it was 
due, in part, to intrigue and treachery from with- 
in, for more than 40 per cent. of the city’s popula- 
tion is German. Riga ranks next to Petrograd 
and Odessa in importance among Russian _ sea- 
ports; and its occupation by the Germans will 
make it possible for them to dominate, not only 
the Gulf of Riga, but the Gulf of Finland. It is 
the centre of the export trade of northwest Rus- 
sia, and the head of the railroad to Smolensk. 
But Petrograd is 366 miles distant, and the Ger- 
mans, if they essay marching thither, will find the 
affair no picnic, for the country is one of lakes 
and marshes much of the way. If there is any grit 
left in the Russian soldiers, they should be able 
to withstand a further advance. 


THE ITALIAN OFFENSIVE. 

The Italian offensive is being pushed with such 
vigor that a distress call has been sent from 
Vienna to Berlin appealing for reenforcements on 
the Isonzo front. The Italians have captured 


Monte San Gabriele, a commanding height of great 
strategic value. Unofficial estimates place the 
Austrian losses up to September 3 at 128,500. The 
Anglo-Italian naval forces operating in and near 
the gulf of Trieste are only eight miles distant 
from the great Austrian naval base of Pola, and 
have locked in the Austrian fleet and a large part 
of the Austrian army. The Austrian Emperor 
went to the front late in August, to encourage the 
Austrian troops to hold their ground; but he with- 
drew after the action which gave the Italian forces 
possession of Monte Santo. 


CUBA IN THE WAR. 

The definite entrance of Cuba into the war is 
likely to be something more than a matter of 
friendly sentiment toward the United States. The 
Cuban republic, which owes its very existence to 
this country, is in a position to give practical aid 
to the United States, and is evidently inclined to 
do so. It has turned over to the Federal Shipping 
Board at Washington all the German ships which 
it seized last April. It has organized an aviation 
unit of nearly one hundred members which, with 
complete equipment, will be offered for service in 
France, in the near future. It has offered facili- 
ties for winter training of American troops; and 
has asked that arrangements be made for the train- 
ing of Cuban aviators at the Navy Aviation 
School at Pensacola. Other plans for co-opera- 
tion, naval and military, have been arranged, the 
details of which are withheld, for the present. 


WAR COSTS. 

The cost to this country of its entrance into the 
present war is certain to be great, but recent esti- 
mates submitted to Congress by the secretary of 
the treasury are calculated to give an exaggerated 
impression of it. For example, the estimates in- 
cluded four billion dollars for loans to the Allies, 
but these are loans, secured by obligations of the 
borrowing governments, and do not properly be- 
long under expenditures. Moreover, two billion 
dollars of the four billion four per cent. bonds will 
be used to take up the two billion dollars of 3 1-2 
per cents. already issued. There are included in 
the secretary’s figures also the whole of the in- 
creased appropriations for the army and navy, es- 
pecially in the Quartermaster and Ordnance De- 
partments of the army, and for the work of the 
Shipping Board, although it will take years to 
spend them. To include them all in the estimated 
expenditures for the year ending June 30 next 
gives a false impression. 


THE CHILD LABOR LAW. 


The Federal Child Labor law, on the eve of its 
taking effect, has been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by Judge James E. Boyd, of the United 
States Court. The case came before the Court 
on injunction proceedings brought by a North 
Carolina father, whose minor boys, one under six- 
teen and the other under fourteen, were about to 
be dismissed by the company employing them be- 
cause the conditions of their employment fell 


Continued on page 250. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERIN- 


TENDENTS 
Continued from page 237. 





experiments are going on behind closed doors. 
Most of them involve sooner or later a conflict of 
authority. Very few of them are understood by 
the people of the communities in which they exist. 

The cure is, not a petty tinkering with details, 
but rather a broad treatment involved. It is 
manifestly the duty of the Department of Super- 
intendence to contribute in some vigorous way to 
a more intelligent control of the new type of 
school organization which has superseded the old- 
time district system. 

The selfish interests of the members of this de- 
partment, no less than the demands of communi- 
ties, dictate a campaign aimed at more thorough 
public understanding of school organization. 
There is not a school superintendent in the coun- 
try who would not gain by a clearer definition of 
his relations to the community. This fs not a 
shallow plea for a_ self-seeking campaign for 
more arbitrary authority; it is a plea for a better 
distribution of work within the system. Unless 
this department undertakes such a study and 
brings to boards of education suggestions which 
will help them in the discharge of their functions, 
there will be many more professional careers of 
school superintendents interrupted or entirely de- 
stroyed by conditions which could nave been 
wholly avoided if the new problems of school or- 
ganization had been fully discussed. 

This committee, in the discharge of the com- 
mission for which it was created, and in com- 
pliance, as it believes, with the consensus of opin- 
ion as expressed by those who replied to its cir- 
cular of inquiry, begs leave to recommend as fol- 
lows :— 

First, it is recommended that a committee of 
ten members, to be known as the Committee on 
Publicity, be created to bring these principles to 
the attention of boards of education and com- 
munities through legitimate avenues of public dis- 
cussion. 

Secondly, it is recommended that a commis- 
sion of ten be created, to be known as the Com- 
mission on Administrative Legislation, to work 
out details in the form of rules suitable for adop- 
tion by boards of education, and model laws to be 
recommended to legislatures, and to _ present 
these to this department for action at the next an- 
nual meeting. 

In the performance of this duty the Commis- 
sion on Administrative Legislation shall give spe- 
cial attention to board rules and laws now in opera- 
tion and shall, so far as possible, support each of 
its recommendations by direct reference to such 
established cases. 

Thirdly, it is recommended that a committee 
of ten be appointed, to be known as the Commit- 
tee on Co-operation with School Boards, the 
duty of which shall be to get into communication 
with school boards or organizations of such 
bodies and to secure from them as much co-oper- 
ation as may be possible in defining fully the 
problems of public-school organization. The 
special duty of the committee shal] be to promote, 
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so far as possible, organizations of sections for 
school-board members in state educational asso- 
ciations and in the National Education Associa- 
tion. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY. 
Charles H. Judd, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, chairman. 


J. HH. Phillips, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham. 
J. H. Francis, superintendent of _ schools, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Edith K. O. Clark, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools, 
Milwaukee. 
E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of schools, 
St. Paul. 


O. M. Plummer, director, Board of Education, 
North Portland, Oregon. 

Charles E. Hughes, superintendent 
Sacramento, Cal. 

A. E. Winship, editor, Journal of Education, 
Boston. 

Ira I. Cammack, superintendent of schools, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


COMMISSION ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
LEGISLATION. 
Charles E. Chadsey, superintendent of schools, 
Detroit. 
Calvin N. Kendall, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, Trenton. 
H. S. Weet, superintendent of schools, Rochester, 


of * schools, 


N. Y. 

Ernest C. Moore, president State Normal 
School, Los Angeles. 

John D. Shoop, superintendent of schools, 
Chicago. 


E. U. Graff, superintendent of schools, Omaha. 

F. E. Spaulding, superintendent of schools, Cleve- 
land. 

Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Denver. 

William M. Davidson, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh. 

Charles P. Easton, president, Board of Educa- 
tion, Yonkers. 

COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH SCHOOL 

BOARDS 

Fred M. Hunter, superintendent of schools, Oak- 
land, chairman. 

Franklin B. Dyer, 
Boston. 

Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Harrisburg. 

J. A. C. Chandler, superintendent of schools, 
Richmond, Va. 


superintendent of schools, 


Z. C. Thornburg, superintendent of schools, 
Des Moines. 
William C. Bruce, editor, American School 


Board Journal, Milwaukee. 

H. A. Johnson, superintendent of schools, Ogden. 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, Olympia. 

Ernest L. Thurston, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

William McK. Vance, superintendent of schools, 
Delaware, Ohio. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ENGLISH 


BY H. CLAY MARKS 


Superintendent, Daytona, Florida 


In the Daytona public schools an attempt ‘s 
being made to carry out a plan of co-operative 
English for the purpose of developing clear and 
correct expression, the right use of capitals and 
punctuation, careful spelling, a finer discernment 
in thinking, and a better type of sentence struc- 
ture in conveying universal knowledge. This 
plan is in operation from the fifth grades through 
the high school. It calls for a littke more work 
on the part of both the teachers and the students, 
but it is believed that the results will prove so 
conclusively beneficial that the extra effort re- 
quired will not be resented by anyone. 

Teachers complain continually that pupils can- 
not express themselves either in oral or written 
work, that the efforts of students disclose a loose 
and chaotic system of thinking, and that their 
spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure are 
uniformly poor. Moreover, it is not only the 
teachers that criticise adversely; professional and 
business men, those whom our students and grad- 
uates are expected to serve, these also demand 
that our schools produce a group of young men 
and young women more proficient in the mother 
tongue. In this movement the administtation of 
the Daytona public schools takes the position that 
a student who possesses knowledge, but does not 
have the ability to express clearly and thoroughly 
the facts of his knowledge, is little if any better 
equipped to serve his fellows and the public than 
he who is ignorant of the facts. 

The plan is not complicated. It requires that 
each teacher shall request the pupils of his class at 
definite and stated intervals to answer in writing 
one question on the subject of the recitation. A 
program for this purpose is prepared and _ pre- 
sented to the teachers. The schedule used in the 
Daytona public schools is published at the end of 
this article. 

The pupils are made to understand that this 
question must be answered primarily from the 
point of view of good English. Capitals must be 
used correctly; punctuation marks must be in- 
serted properly; there must be no errors in spell- 
ing; the meaning must be clear and unmistaka- 
ble; the writing must be neat; the sentences must 
be well constructed and of a length sufficient to 
convey adequately the necessary thought. The 
question is so framed that it may be answered in 
from five to ten minutes. Thus only a small part 
of the recitation period is used for this purpose. 

The answer to the question is now graded by 
the teacher from the standpoint of English, and 
then both the paper and the grade are delivered 
to the regular teachers of English. The grades 
thus established are taken into consideration at 
the time of determining the English mark for the 
month. All the teachers from time to time dis- 
cuss with their classes the merits of the sentences 
produced and make suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

The teachers may, if they so desire, use the 


answer to the question for a two-fold purpose: 
First and primarily, that of English; second, a 
test of knowledge of the subject matter under 
consideration. If the answer is used in this way, 
two grades are usually necessary, the one of Eng- 
lish, the other of the subject matter. Moreover, 
teachers must not permit the co-operative English 
scheme to lower the English standards necessary 
for acceptable work in regular written tests and 
final examinations. The pre-eminent object and 
purpose of co-operative English is, however, the 
development and use of correct language and the 
training of the student in sentence building; sub- 
ject matter is considered secondary. 

In the following schedule it will be observed 
that the cycle is two weeks and that the periods 
for co-operative English occur on alternate days. 
The cycle is repeated throughout the school year. 
Thus the drills do not come at intervals so fre- 
quent as to cause a burden either to the pupils or 
the teachers. Yet the intervals are often enough 
to accomplish the desired purpose, especially if 
the work is in the hands of faithful and con- 
scientious teachers. Practically every subject in 
the curriculum is used in the execution of the plan 
of co-operative English. A teacher may say that 
it is very difficult for a pupil to write in good 
English sentences the solution of a problem in 
arithmetic or geometry; that typewriting and 
domestic science scarcely admit of such treatment. 
But just that is the key note of the whole propo- 
sition. Why shouldn’t the student be able to ex- 
press in clear, terse English the processes of his 
own mind? However, a few subjects, such as 
music, art, and manual training, have been omitted 
from the schedule. Yet there*is no good reason 
for omitting these. 

Fifth Grades: Monday, arithmetic; Wednesday, 
geography; Friday, reading; Monday, history; 
Wednesday, hygiene; Friday, language. 

Sixth Grades: Same schedule as fifth grades. 

Seventh Grades: Monday, arithmetic ; 
Wednesday, geography; Friday, reading; Mon- 
day, history; WedneSday, physiology; Friday, 
grammar. 

Eighth Grades: Monday, arithmetic; Wed- 
nesday, agriculture; Friday, reading-literature; 
Monday, history; Wednesday, physiology; Friday, 
grammar. 

High School: Monday, plane geometry, gen- 
eral science, domestic art, school management, 
bookkeeping, American history and government, 
and biology; Wednesday, algebra I, chemistry, 
English IV, German I, European history II, Eng- 
lish III; Friday, English I, review-methods IT, 
typewriting, and German II; Monday, solid geom- 
etry and trigonometry, domestic science II, com- 
mercial arithmetic, and European history I. 
Wednesday, algebra II, English II, domestic 
science I, review-methods I, shorthand, Virgil or 
Cicero, and Caesar; Friday, Spanish I, physics, 
psychology, business English and Latin I. 
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BOOK TABLE 





EVERYDAY CLASSICS. Six School Readers. By 
Franklin T. Baker and Ashley H. Thorndike, pro- 
fesors of English, respectively, in Teachers College 
and Columbia University. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

These six school readers and “The Teaching of 
Reading,” by two eminently successful teachers of 
teachers who are to teach children of various grades 
to learn to read, mark an epoch in this epoch-mak- 
ing hour in teacher training. 

It has been said that people enjoy singing anything 
that is familiar, and it is equally true that nothing is a 
classic to anyone who is not familiar with it. Any- 
thing may be familiar that is not a classic, but no one 
is justified in thinking anything a classic to him un- 
less it is familiar. 

“Mother Goose Rhymes” are classics to a multitude 
of children. Shakespeare’s plays are classics to more 
people than the writings of Addison or Spenser be- 
cause every reader of good English has heard hun- 
dreds of interesting quotations. One has not had to 
read “The Merchant of Venice” to speak intelligently 
cf Shylock or Portia. One need never have read 
any play of Shakespeare in order to appreciate or 
even to quote “Out, Damned Spot!” or “Hamlet, with 
Hamlet left out.” These “Everyday Classics” magnify 
the fact that not what we know only, but what we 
have felt and enjoyed, makes character. 

It is well that in one series of school readers there 
is nothing written recently. No one can be voted 
upon as a candidate for the Hall of Fame until he 
has been dead ten years, so it is not wise to consider 
anything as classic until it has ripened. 

By confining the selections to the classics, the edi- 


tors have been able to cover an unusuany extended 

field from many times and climes. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPH. Volume XXII, 
No. 2, Psycho-Motor Norms for Practical Diag- 
nosis. By J. E. Wallace Wallin of St. Louis. Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania: Psychological Review Com- 
pany. 


The Sequin Form Board is probably the best known 
and most useful single aid in mental testing in gen- 
eral use. 

As modified by Norsworthy and Goddard it should 
be, and usually is, in the armamentarium of every- 
one who tests mental activities of children, whether 
as expert or as novice. Hereafter no one should use 
either the original Sequin Form Board or the Mod- 
ernized Form Bodrd without examining with great 
care this elaborate study here reported. 

This intensive study is indispensable to psychologi- 
cal, educational, social and medical examiners who 
are engaged in the psycho-clinical examination of 
children by controlled laboratory tests. Psycho-lab- 
oratory examinations cannot yield trustworthy ob- 
jective, impersonal data unless the examiner has at 
his disposal reliable developmental age-norms for the 
different tests which he is using. The chief aim of 
this monograph is to sup~ly psycho-motor age-norms 
by years and half-years for the form-board which is 
in most frequent use, for different types of children 
and grades of ability—for bright, normal, backward, 
feeble-minded and epileptic children. 

The monograph is no less significant and imnortant 
for psychologists, educators, sociologists, penologists 
and physicians who are interested in the study of 
the mental differences between the two sexes, and 
between children of different ages and different de- 
grees of capacity, and who are interested in deter- 
mining the dependence of variability and practice 
upon the factors of sex, age and intelligence. 


RATIONAL SEX ETHICS. By Walter F. Robie, M. 
D. Boston: Richard G. Badger. For sale only to 
members of the medical and legal professions. 
Price, $3.50 net. aA! 
Most books on sex subjects are a record of tacts 

obtained from those whose sex lives have been ab- 

normal. This book aims to utilize any facts of value 
heretofore obtained and to supplement these with 
further knowledge. Statistics of the ravages of ven- 
ereal diseases and lowered moral standards are valid 





reasons for conscientious, 
of sex. 

This book is the result of an investigation of the 
sex lives of several hundred normal, right-thinking 
men and women, also of the sex lives of many neu- 
rotics. As announced in the heading this is not a 
book for laymen, but rather is exclusively for mem- 
bers of the medical and legal professions. 


scientific work in the field 





THE EDUCATIONAL BEARINGS OF MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Christabel M. Meredith. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 60 cents. 

The furnished teacher must be acquainted with psy- 
chology in these progressive days. This valuable little 
book is divided into two parts. The first treats of genetic 
psychology, the second has to do with special problems 
and experimental work. It will pay any teacher to read 
it thoughtfully. 

The special charm of the book is the fact that it briefly 
presents the latest developments in psychology, both 
theoretically and experimentally. It is a behavioristic ap- 
plication of genetic psychology. One can master it easily 
without much investment of either time or money 


—_—— 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH READER. By E. S. 
Harrison, Commercial High School, Brooklyn. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co, Cloth. Illustrated. 240 pp. Price, 
72 cents. 
Any text bearing the name of Mr. Harrison is sure 

to be well received by those who know his useful 

Commercial Spanish Reader. The present buok offers 

material for reading and translation in the latter part 

of the first year’s work in high schools or in the first 
year of college. It contains twenty-eight anecdotes 
and stories arranged in the order of comparative dif- 
ficulty. The graduation is excellent. All the stories 
are interesting and contain a great deal of conversa- 


tion. Seme are of a humorous nature. others have 
a business flavor. Among the authors represented are 
Valera, Ibanez and Bazan. Each story is followed 


by questions in Spanish for oral conversation, 
the author has also provided exercises for written 
composition based on each. In addition to the notes 
and vocabulary there is included a chapter on class- 
room Spanish, comrrising many useful expressions 
and idioms, and intended to facilitate the conducting 
of the class work in Spanish. The book is a handy 
and useful volume and should attain considerable suc- 
cess because of its interest and practicality. 


and 





THE ESSENTIALS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
By Charles William Heathcote. An introduction by 
Russell H. Conwell. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

Dr. Heathcote defines religious education as “the de- 
velopment of the highest form of individual character 
which is to be interpreted in terms of unselfish service 
for God and man.” To accomplish the result, there 
are three factors—“the school, the home and_ the 
church.” 

The author believes that the Bible should be studied 
in our public schools, “as literature, history and mor- 
als,” but not as religion. To the home and the church 
belongs this great duty. The book contains much valu- 
able information. 


MERIMEE: COLOMBA. Edited for intensive study 
by William W. Lamb, Ph. D., Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co 
Cloth. Illustrated. 353 pp. 


This is a most unusual book. The editor announces 
that it is intended for intensive study of Mérimée’s 
story. By unprecedented elaboration of drill he has 
succeeded in providing a book which is not only a 
reading text in the limited sense but also a gram- 
matical exercise book, a handbook of composition, 
and a guide for oral practice. It contains almost 
enough material for the work of an entire vear in the 


ordinary high school class. The text is divided into 
passages of about a page or a little over, each of 
which serves as model for an exercise. The drill of 
the exercise consists in the giving of forms, the ex- 


planation of grammatical and syntactical points, con- 
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versation in French based upon the text, English sen- 
tences for translation into French, and a subject for 
free composition. The notes are unusually full, cov- 
ering about seventy-five pages, or about one-half the 
space required by the story itself. In addition the 
editor has nrovided a grammatical appendix, cover- 
ing about twenty-five pages more, which is extremely 
well done. The book is very well printed and ar- 
ranged and is a pleasure to handle. One might ques- 
tion the desirability of spending so much time upon 
one story, but save for that objection there can be 
no question but that Dr. Lamb has produced an ex- 
tremely useful text and one of great value from a 
pedagogical point of view. The Lake French Series 
is to be congratulated upon this addition to its list. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Frank M. 
Leavitt, the University of Chicago, and Edith Brown, 
Albert G. Lane Technical High School, Chicago. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 142 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Social science is very new educationally. Society in 
city and country has been haphazard, a mixture of 
scrubs, mongrels, and a few thoroughbreds. The 
Jukes and the Edwardses lived apart, neither affect- 
ing the other apnreciably. The thoroughbreds were 
no more liable to mix with mongrels than the mon- 
grels were likely to mix with thoroughbreds. 

There were alwavs some crumbs for Lazarus from 
the rich man’s table, but only when Lazarus made it 
plain that he appreciated his own sinful estate and 
the saintly virtue of the rich benefactor. 

It is very recently that anyone has had thought of 
introducing into the social system any counteracting 
germs. We used to supply quinine in quantity for 
malaria, but we never thought to have men, women 
and children kill off the mosquitoes so there would 
be no malaria. 

We must take time for the child to learn about the 
primal social and economic facts such as Mr. Leavitt 
and Miss Brown present so simply, directly, concisely, 
even entertainingly in this “Elementary Social 
Science.” This book, and we know none better, 
should be clearly understood by every child before he 
reaches the limit of compulsory school age. There 
is nothing here which every child should not know 
and there is much in every traditional course of 
study that no child needs to know while he is a child. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. Springfield, Mass.: The Milton Bradley 
Company. 

Book Two. For Supplementary Reading in the Sec- 
ond and Third Grades. 

Book Three. For Supplementary Reading in Third 
and Fourth Grades. 

These are groups of unusually attractive stories 
carefully graded for children in the second, third and 
fourth grades. Practically every story has earned 
its way to popularity, if not to fame, by having been 
purchased by The Outlook, Good Housekeeping, The 
Kindergarten Review, The Christian Register, The 
Youth’s Companion, and other magazines. Every ar- 
ticle has a purpose, but none is overloaded with a 
moral. Every paragraph is attractive to children of 
the grade to which it is adapted. 

Every article is good and good for something. 
Everything in the book is inspiring as well as in- 
teresting. 


_—— 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 

THE LITTLE BOOK OF MODERN VERSE. Edited 
by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Price, 55 cents. 

Selected from the works of contemporaneous 
American poets, this collection includes those of 
twenty-five years ago as well as of the present. Each 
group is arranged as a keynote to the next, the whole 
forming a small, intimate volume of the real poets of 
the present in their distinctive verses. Brief bio- 
graphical sketches are given, at the close of the book, 
of the authors represented. 

HIGH TIDE. Selected and arranged by Mrs. Waldo 
Richards. Price, 55 cents. 

Songs of joy and vision from the nresent-day poets 
of America and Great Britain is the apt sub-title of 
this exquisite little volume. Intimate, sweet and 
human, these real poems appeal to the sense of the 
beautiful through nature, humanity and the byways 


Boston: 


that lead to thé world of thought and inspiration. 
They aim to give to the young a loving familiarity 
with poetry such that will lead to a lasting intimacy 
through their reading and studies in after years. 


—_—_—— 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN RAPID CALCULA- 
TION. By Earle Powers and Harold W. Loker. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 40 cents. 

Here is something very new under the sun, in 
arithmetic. It is the expansion of “Minimum Essen- 
tials” into “Maximum Efficiency.” There are 128 full 
pages for actual work and practice from more than 
100 examples in addition on the first page to ten 
problems in commission, interest and bank discount 
on the last page. 

Each page is perforated so that it can be taken off 
when the examples are performed, or the problems 
solved, and each pupil’s work, named and dated with 
the time element recorded. 


It is a great departure in plan for securing all de- 


sirable results in arithmetical accuracy and speed. 


A WORK-BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. Grade Four. 
By Lincoln Owen, Rice School, Boston. Boston: 
Mansfield Printing Company. Price, 30 cents. 
“A Work-Book in Arithmetic” is an excellent title 

for various reasons. It tells exactly what it is. It is 
for securing definite results in the fourth grade. 
Here is a book for any fourth grade teacher by a skill- 
ful, experienced educator, a book equal to any demand 
that can rightfully be made by a fourth grade teacher 
in any school. There is adequate abstract practice 
and an unprecedented amount and variety of con- 
crete worketaken from real life. It 1s a book of un- 
usual serviceableness for achieving results in ac- 
curacy and speed. 


TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY. 
By P. J. Zimmers, superintendent, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Madison, Wisconsin: The Parker Educational Com- 
pany. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 

Many of us appreciate the efficiency of Superintend- 
ent Zimmers in toning up the grade work of a city 
so as to make the money which taxpayers put in the 
salaries of teachers and superintendent pay adequate 
dividends, and here he states clearly and emphati- 
cally the ways and means by which his teachers se- 
cure unusual results. It is really worth a good deal 
more than it would be worth if there were ten times 
as much of it. 


HANDBOOK OF NEW THOUGHT. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25 net. 

There is no better authority on all phases of mod- 
ern thought and nractices which claim the title New 
Thought than Mr. Dresser, who is too sincere to be 
sensational, too level-headed to be cranky, too well 
informed to be misleading. 

He is thoroughly in sympathy with everything 
modern and absolutely open-minded as to ideas that 
are non-materialistic. Whoever desires an intelli- 
gent estimate of various features of New Thought 
may find abundant information and inspiration here. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HANDWORK. By 
Dobbs, A. M. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.10. 

This desk manual on elementary school subjects for 
teachers is wonderfully suggestive in the varied forms 
in which the pupil may exnress himself. Models of 
all sorts, historical illustrations and countless other 
forms prove that handwork can be used as a method 
of study by teachers untrained in manual arts and is 
a profitable form of recitation. Public school and 
any regular classroom fill any requirements and have 
the necessary materials at hand. There are ninety- 
three illustrations with summary, reference lists and 
topics for concrete illustration. 


Ella Victoria 





Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among.the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, Wc. Ask 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for Book of the Eye 
free. 
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of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
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Meetings to be Held 


SEPTEMBER. 


10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

17-22: Children’s Encampment. North 
Yakima, Wash. 

2: State of Washington County Su- 
perintendents’ Annual Convention. 
Cheney, Wash. September 24-25 at 
Pullman. 


OCTOBER. 

11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Ashley 
T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. A. 
Quick, treasurer. 


12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 


18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. W. H. Saunders, La 
Crosse, secretary. 

W-Q: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

#%-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., sec- 
retary. 

29-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

8l-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. << 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

3l-November 2: Colorado Education 
Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

&l-November 2: North Dakota Edu- 
cational Associafion. Bismarck. E. 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 

3-3: Colorado Education Association, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James _ 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 


3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 

Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, president; Super- 
intendent O. E. Smith, Indianola, 
secretary. 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont —— Boston. 
Superintendent William = 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas_ City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville: secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Coltenbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 


26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. ichmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William Cc. Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 
a. ‘me es Richmond, secre- 
tary; ation of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent F. B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert  S. 
Weet, Rochester. N. Y.. president. 


26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Baltimore City. Sydney 9. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 


29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. T. Allen, Salisbury, president; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 
29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 
DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges an Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 

26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 

27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 

FEBRUARY. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 


21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James W. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, ‘secre- 
tary. 

22-23: Bast Central Oklahoma_Edu- 
eational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta. president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. Colbv College 
will receive $15,000 from the estate 
of the late Charles H. Bailey of 
Winthrop, the millionaire oil cloth 
manufacturer, whose will has just 
been filed for probate. 


— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. The summer session 
at Dartmouth College closed August 
18. Although the number of Dart- 
mouth undereraduates and Master's 
deoree candidates was reduced by 
the war. the number of other stu- 
dents enrolled was practically as 


large as any year except 1916. The 
total -enrollment was 267.  Fifty- 
three different colleges were repre- 
sented by the student body; eighty 
teachers in secondary schools and 
forty in grammar schools attended. 





VERMONT. 


BELLOWS FALLS. Superintend- 
ent Merriam has been granted leave 
of absence to do Y. M. C. A. work 
in France. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

FALL RIVER. Dr. Walter B. 
Swift, Harvard Graduate School 
of Medicine, has just been ap- 
pointed Medical Supervisor of 
Speech Classes in the _ public 
schools of Fall River. He has just 
prepared a set of teachers who will 
install his methods and systems of 
curing speech disorders in the 
schools this fall, and they will 
form classes for Phonetics, Stut- 
tering, and Mental Defects. 

WAKEFIELD. Physical culture 
teaching is to be resumed in the 
schools this year, after a lapse of 
about fifteen years. Miss Eleanor 
Blaikie of Wakefield has been ap- 
pointed supervisor. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. | Stanley 
Cummings, for the past few years 
assistant in the Deerfield Acad- 
emy, has been elected _ principal of 
Arms Academy, succeeding J. 
Vose, who has taken up recreation 
work near war camps. 

EASTHAMPTON. Charles P. 
McDonnell, for the past three vears 
principal of the grammar school, has 
resigned on-account of his acceptance 
for the draft. 

AMHERST. John D._ Brooks, 
superintendent of schools in Glou- 
cester for the past year, has ac- 
cepted election as superintendent of 
schools in Amherst and Pelham. 

DEDHAM. With an enrollment of 
2.310 the Dedham public schools be- 
gan the work of the new year. En- 
rollment in the high school is 400. 
New teachers in the high school are: 
Dorothea Mayer, Irene M. Hay- 
worth and Helen K. Meserve. Rob- 
ert W. Gibbs is the new supervisor 
of music for all the schools. The 
work in physical education for the 
girls of the high schools as well as 
of the grades will be in charge of 
students of the Boston School of 
Physical Education. 

MONSON. Seth G. Halev, prin- 
cipal of Monson Academy ffor the 
past year, has resigned his position 
to devote himself to the Army Y. M. 
C. A. work. 

HUNTINGTON. Leon O Merrill, 
superintendent of schools in the 
Huntington, Russell, Blandford and 
Montgomery district, has resigned. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARLISLE. _ The Carlisle Indian 
School begins its thirty-eighth year 
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CITIZENSHIP FIRST! 


War is making us realize today, as 
we never did before, the value of 
true patriotism, and the greatest 
task which now lies before our 
schools is the making of good 
American citizens. 


| “A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS” 


By ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, of the University of Chicago, 
AND 
CLAUDE H. VAN TYNE, of the University of Michigan 


has, as its main purpose, the 
awakening of that strong and en- 
lightened patriotism which comes 
from a thorough knowledge of the 
great principles and important 
events in the development of our 
country. 


The new features of the book are 
chapters on 


“HOW EUROPE INFLUENCED AMERICA” 


and on 
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“Delicious 
Home Drinks” 


Cooling and refreshing beverages may be 





_ easily and quickly made from the large 


number of delicious and economical recipes 
which we have just issued in booklet 
form, for use in the home, We will mail 


A COPY FREE 


to all who write for it, so long as the edition 
lasts. Besides being cooling and wholesome, 
these delicious summer drinks are made ex- 
tremely beneficial to young and old, by adding 
the small amount of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
called for in each recipe. It may be used to 
advantage in all drinks where lemon juice is 
usually employed, being equally agreeable 
to the taste, and much cheaper than lemons. 
Write for your free copy of ‘‘Delicious Home 
Drinks” today, to the proprietors of 











“THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT” 
HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
Sold by All Druggists 


For detailed information write to 
| 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY | | 
| 











35 West 32d Street, New York 









































Remington 
Typewriter Company 


rporated) 


New York and Everywhere 











The Best Start 


for a successful career as a 
typist, is to learn the skilled 
use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON 


The pupil who is taught on 
the Self Starting Remington 
learns all that can be taught 
on any typewriter. 


He also learns what can be 
taught on no other machine— 
the art of automatic indenta- 
tion and the mastery of Per- 
fect Touch T ypewriting. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 





SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER. 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








with 800 students. This enrollment is 
somewhat larger than last year's. 
Superintendent Francis announces 
that thirty-five of the former  stu- 
dents are now in various branches of 
the army and navy. Nearly 100 are 
registered under the selective service 
act, and several have already been 
summoned for examination. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 


SHAWNEE. D. E. Porter has re- 
cently resigned the principalship of 
Shawnee High School to accept the 
principalship of the High School of 
Commerce in Omaha, Neb. Mr. Porter 
was for ten years assistant principal 
of the Oklahoma City High School and 
for the last two years was principal 
of Shawnee High School. His sal- 
arv in Omaha will be $3,000 for the 
first vear and $3,300 for the second 
year. 

NORMAN. President Stratton D. 
Brooks of the State University has 
been appointed by President Wilson 
as Food Commissioner of Oklahoma. 

ALVA. Superintendent Mitchell 
of Prvor declined the presidency of 
the Alva State Normal School and 
Andrew S. Faulkner of Durant 1s 
elected to the presidency. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. Dr. George 
L. MacIntosh, president of Wabash 
College, announces that the endow- 
ment of that institution is now in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000, the addition to the 
fund in the year just closed being 
more than $200,000. 

RICHMOND. The Richmond teach- 
ers have been granted an increase in 
salary for next year. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Radical changes in 
high school courses in St. Louis, 
which will reduce hours of study and 
not require students to take  lan- 
guages, as heretofore, are announced 
by the board of education. It is the 


opinion of Superintendent Withers 
that the pupils in the St. Louis high 
schools have been overworked. 
Courses, under the new _ system, 
will require only sixteen hours’ work 
a week. Previously no course _ re- 
cuired less than seventeen hours, and 
three of the seven courses required 
twenty hours a week. The minimum 
required course, under the new svs- 
tem, will be six years’ work to be 
done in the four years. The re- 
quired course in former years was 
twelve years’ work to be done ‘in 
four. The new plan _ contemplates 
that the students shall take four sub- 
jects requiring outside preparation. 
But any student who makes eighty 
per cent. in these subjects can, on ap- 
plication to the principal and on re- 
ceiving his permission, elect to take 
one or more additional subjects. The 
minimum required subjects are: 
English, three years; history, onc 
year; science, one vear; community 
civics and the vocations, half year. 
Formerly the minimum required sub- 
jects were: English, four years; his- 
tory, two years; mathematics, two or 





four years; science, two or four 
years; languages, two years. The 
pupil was required to take four years 
in either mathematics or science. In 
addition to the fundamentals of Eng- 
lish, history, science, community civ- 
ics and the vocations, there is a wide 
range of elective subjects according 
to ‘the course the student chooses to 
take. Latin, German, French and 
Spanish, one of which students  al- 
ways had to take formerly, even if 
taking a domestic science or manual 
training course, now are elective 
only. Latin is required only in the 
classical course. Botany and_ phy- 
siology, formerly required in all 
courses, now are elective. Mathe- 
matics is elective, excepting in the 
scientific course. The only new courses 
added are Community Civics and the 
Vocations, and a musical course un- 


der Fine Arts. Community Civics 
and the Vocations are required 
courses. Community Civics teaches 


the functions of various city depart- 
ments, and the divisions of the city 
government. The Vocations is not 
vocational education, but a course in 








BMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression wheter 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 





BOSTON, MASS. 





for Arlo, the story. 
vised.”"—Dr. H. P. 


Ernest Cobb. 
THE RIVFRDALE PREss. 





ARLO 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


The Reading Circle Committee of the State of Missouri has chosen 
ARLO as a book that the children of that state should read. So much 


‘‘Among all the readers with which I am familiar, I know of none so 
good as Arlo, for the particular purpose for which this book was de- 


Brown, Principal, Oshkosh, Normal 
much for Arlo, the technical reader. 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and regular fourth grades. By Bertha B, and 
With illustrations by Charles Copeland. BROOKLINE, MASS. : 


School. So 
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Solve Your 
Problems the 
World Book 

Way 


and enjoy. 


other study. 


and science of 


devotion to education.”’ 








The World 


—makes your Geography veritable “trips abroad.” 
—makes Arithmetic a game which all understand 


—correlates your “Language Work” with every 


—makes History and historical characters “live again.” 


The World Book Way 
Is the Modern Way— 


The “Journal of Education,” Boston, A. E. Winship, 
editor, says of THE WORLD BOOK: 
., ’ This is certainly a remarkable set of books. They are entirely un- 
like any encyclopedias that have gone before. 

“This is the first set of books of the kind that we have felt in the 
least inclined to recommend, but these are wholly valuabie. 

“‘There is on every page evidence of the work of masters in the art 
book-making. There is ever 


scientist's exactness as to fact, of the skill of the literary expert, of 


FREE Inspection! 


Have Vol. 1 come to your desk for a 10 days’ examination. 
Let it do its own talking. See for yourself how it will serve 
you in your everyday work. Send the coupon today—NOW. 


THE WORLD BOOK, Inc. 1° Sevt Michican Ave. 


Dept.5776 — Chicago, Ill. 














inspirational. 


where a revelation of the 


Book Way 


—helps you to celebrate the special school days. 

—enables you to secure the interest and co-operation 
of your patrons. 

—in short it shows you HOW to make every de- 
partment of your school work interesting and 





M.V.O’SHEA, of the University of Wisconsin, editor-in-chief. 
Assisted by 250 of America’s foremost educators. 
8 Volumes—6500 Pages—5000 Illustrations. 


The World Book 
Is Different— 
Judge for 
Yourself 











my order. 


THE WORLD BOOK, INC., 104 So. Michigan Ave., Dept.5776 ,CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me Volume 1 for 10 days’ FREE I ‘ 
I can secure the complete set. If terms are satisfactory I will send you 

ise, I will return Vol. 1 at your expense within 30 days. 


Aso, tell me how 
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the various avenues of work, calcu- 
lated to show the student various 
kinds of endeavor. 

The advanced course in music in- 
cludes voice culture, and the theory 
of music—counter point, harmony, 
etc. The physical training classes 
and the chorus music classes continue 
to be required studies. Greek con- 
tinues to be elective in the seven 
courses: General, Fine Arts, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Manual Training, 
Home Economics and _ four-year 
Commercial. 

The new courses are so arranged 
that the pupil may concentrate on 
certain subjects, devoting less time to 
the course as a whole, but doing 
more intensive work in his major 
branches. 

NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA. The principals’ salaries 

have all been raised, totaling $5,800. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. The fall term at 
the Northern Normal and Industrial 
School will begin September 19. En- 
rollment days are Saturday, Septem- 
ber 15, and) Monday and Tuesday, 
September 17 and 18. Regular 
classes will start at & o’clock Wednes- 
day morning, September 19. Officers 
look for an enrollment as big or big- 
ger than last year. The net total at- 
tendance during the 1916-17 year was 
305. 

The faculty for the mew year is 
larger than ever before, consisting 
of forty-three regular instructors, 
about thirty trained critic teachers, 
and six student assistants. New 


faculty members are: Bert E. Fen- 
enga, coach and assistant in English 
and History; Jessie» Mabbott, assis- 
tant in mathematics; Margaret Mc- 
Carten, assistant in art; Harry N. 
Fitch, assistant in education; Laura 
Edwina Jones, director of physical 
training for women. 

Ralph Troge, a graduate of the 
Northern Normal and_ Industrial 
School (class of 1916), has resigned 
as director of athletics and instruc- 
tor in manual training at Brown Val- 
ley, Minn., in order to accept the more 
responsible position of director of 
the manual training department of 
the Burley, Idaho, public schools. 

A course in Spanish has _ been 
added to the curriculum of the 
Northern Normal  and_ Industrial 
School. Mrs. Julie Collins is the in- 
structor. Other languages taught at 
the Normal, besides the mother 
tongue, are: Latin, German, Norse, 
French and Spanish. 





OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. Superintendent F. 
B. Pearson, in urging the use of the 
schools for systematic education in 
conservation, gives eight definitions 
of conservation. It means, he 
says: 

“1. That the colleges and normal 
schools should be crowded with stu- 
dents this year, that America may 
give to the world intelligent leader- 
ship. 

“2. That every child of school age 
shovid be in school and thus relieve 
truant officers and juvenile courts of 
work. 


“3. That each leisure hour of 


every person of twelve years or over 
should be challenged to show that it 
is productive, and that dawdling and 
loafing should be deemed unpatriotic. 

“4. That domestic science should 
concern itself with canning, pre- 
serving and drying, and manual 
training with the construction of 
silos, bins and granaries. 

“). That waste in every form 
should be eliminated, whether of time, 
energy, substance or motion. 

“6. That there should be greater 
concentration of effort and a greater 
degree of intelligence in every activ- 
ity of life—whether on the farm, in 
the shop, in the school or in the 
home. 

“7. That the school year should 
be extended rather than abridged. 
Why not four terms of twelve weeks 
each? : 

“8. That extension work and 
community meetings should empha- 
size civics in the broad sense.” 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. According to a 
school board ruling, students of ten 
local schools’ will designate their 
respective institution by different 
names this semester. The school 
board has provided for the expendi- 
ture of $10,600 for improvements in 
the plans for the new Los Angeles 
High School. Of this provision the 
school student body and alumni have 
taken over $3,500, which will go to- 
ward the erection of a temporary 
cafeteria, bleachers and _ athletic 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * + 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS BE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T,. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


School of Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 
38th year opens Cctober 4th. 
Expression Summer Terms: N. Y. Univer- 

sity, University of Vermont, 
Boston, Asheville, Chicago. List of Dr. Curry’s 
books (recommended by educators) and‘‘Expression’”’ 
free. S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WIL- 

LIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT.— 
Thoroughly trained teachers of 
cooking and sewing. HENRY T. 
BURR, Principal. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


NSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


{20 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 





Special Course for Supervisors 
of Music in Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 6th and 10th 


ENROLLMENT 
October Ist to 15th 


Prospectus of Supervisor's Course mailed 
on application 
» 
RATIONS, TPebates, Essays, Discussions, 
ete., prepared to order. Fifteen years’ ex- 


rience, MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
ayton, Ohio. 





training quarters and grading to the 
school. 


NEW MEXICO. 

EAST LAS VEGAS. The State 
Normal University had a summer 
school enrollment of 858, of whom 
m*).) 


732 were professional students. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


CORVALLIS. Orlo D. Center, 
graduate of the University of Illinois 
and director of the Idaho University 
extension work, has been appointed 
director of extension at the Oregon 
Agricultural College to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
R. D. Hetzel, who has been elected 
the new president of New Hampshire 
Agricultural College. Mr. Center 
was formerly professor of farm crops 
at the University of Idaho. 


> 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 241. 








under the provisions of the Federal 
law, although permissible under 
state law. The older boy was for- 
bidden by the Federal law to work 
more than eight hours a day, while 
the state law allowed him to work 
eleven hours; and the younger was 
forbidden by the Federal law to 
work in any _ factory—being under 
fourteen—while the state law per- 
mits it. Whether the interference 
of the Federal government in such 
matters is constitutional is the real 
question at issue; and it will be 
brought before the United States 
Supreme Court, on appeal, with all 
possible speed. 


WHEAT AND THE FARMER 


It does not appear that wheat 
growers have any grievance in the 
price of $2.20 a bushel for No. 1 
Northern spring wheat fixed by the 
government. This is a higher price 
than wheat ever reached between the 
year 1867 and the beginning of the 
present war. The farm price of 
wheat in Illinois was 8&8 cents on 
December 1, 1912; 86 cents on that 
date in 1913; $1.01 in 1914; and $1.00 
in 1915. However dampening the 
newly-fixed rate of $2.20 may be to 
the speculators, it certainly leaves 
an ample margin for profit to the 
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farmers, for it will enable them to 
realize over $50 an acre gross. The 
individual consumer will be helped 
by the stability of the price, and the 
prohibiting of speculation; and al- 
ready there are dreams of a five-cent 
loaf of bread. 

THE IRISH CONVENTION 

The Constitutional Convention 
for Ireland, which has just shifted 
its sessions temporarily from Dub- 
lin to Belfast, does not bulk large in 
the despatches, for the excellent 
reason that its proceedings are 
secret, and the delegates are pre- 
serving a proper reticence outside 
of the convention hall. But there 
seems to be good reason for the 
hope that the convention may reach 
a satisfactory result. At least, so 
far from breaking up _ hopelessly 
divided, after two or three sessions, 
as was freely predicted, it has kept 
up its work; and the fact that dele- 
gates of all factions and creeds have 
been dining together and have been 
seen strolling together about the 
streets of Dublin is an encouraging 
sign. It may be that the conven- 
tion will end as happily as_ that 
which framed the constitution for 
South Africa after years of bitter 
war. 


THE CHICAGO MAYOR 

Mayor Thompson of Chicago, 
who has boasted of that city as the 
sixth largest German city in the 
world, and who seems to think it 
unnecessary to recognize any other 
than German elements in its popu- 
lation, has been in the limelight the 
past week, by reason of the official 
authorization which he gave to the 
meeting in that city of the Socialist- 
Pacifist organization which calls it- 
self the People’s Council of America 
for Democracy and Terms of Peace, 
after the governor of the State, 
Frank O. Lowden, had _ expressly 
forbidden the body to meet anvwhere 
in the state. The Chicago City 
Council, by a vote of 42 to 6, prac- 
tically condemned the Mayor by 
adopting a resolution warmly prais- 
ing Governor Lowden. The great 
majority of the people of Chicago 
would be highly pleased to be per- 
manently rid of the Mayor, and a 
way may yet be found through Fed- 
eral intervention, on well-founded 
charges of treason. 
“ROUNDING UP” THE I. W. W. 

There will be wide-spread _satis- 
faction over the action of the Federal 
authorities in raiding the head- 
quarters and arresting the leaders 
of the I. W. W. The action’ was 
taken suddenly and_= simultaneously 
in Chicago, Detroit, Pittsbureh, Salt 
Lake City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Denver, San Francisco, 
Spokane, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Oregon; Fresno, Butte, 
Everett, Washington; Great Falls, 
Montana; Miami, Arizona, and 
other cities where the organization 
has been most active in promoting 
sedition, resisting the draft, and 
bringing about strikes in war indus- 
tries. These activities have gone so 
long unchecked that the I. W. W. 
leaders seem to have thought that 
they could safely be carried to al- 
most any length. It is well that 
they should be reminded that there 
are limits beyond which they can- 
not go; and it is probable that the 
documents seized at the different 
headquarters will supply all needed 
evidence for conviction. 
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Educational Press 


Association 


President, Henry G. Williams, 
Athens, Ohio; vice-president, H. R. 
Pattingill, Lansing, Michigan; sec- 
retary, G. L. Towne, Lincoln, Neb- 
raska; treasurer, S. Y. Gillan, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; executive com- 
mittee, O. T. Corson, Columbus, 


Ohio; H. T. Musselman, Dallas, 
Texas. 

MEMBERSHIP 
_American Education, Albany, 


American Journal of Education, 
Milwaukee. 

American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee. 

Atlantic Journal of 
Baltimore, Md. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, 
Colorado. 
Educator-Journal, 
Indiana. 

Florida School Exponent, Talla- 
hassee. 

Journal of Education, 
Mass. 

Kansas Teacher, Topeka, Kansas. 
Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, 
Manistee, Mich. 
Manual Training 
Peoria, III. : 
Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 
Missouri School Journal, \elbeoun 
City, Mo. 

Midland Schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 
New Mexico Journal of Educa- 
tion, Santa Fe. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, Col- 
umbus. 

Ohio Teacher, Columbus, Ohio. 
Oklahoma School Herald, Okla- 
homa City. 

Pennsvlvania School Journal, Lan- 
caster. 

Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 
School and Home Education, 
Bloomington, IIl. 

School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Century, Oak Park, Ill. | 
School Education, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

School News, Taylorville, Ill. 
Séhool Science and Mathematics, 
Chicago. 

Sierra Educational News, San 
Francisco. , 
Southern School Journal, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Teachers Monograph, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Texas School Journal, Dallas, 
exas. ° 
' Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Madison. 


Education, 
Indianapolis, 


Boston, 


Magazine, 


2 
> 


“Wars cannot be fought without 
money. The very first step in this 
war, the most effective step that we 
could take, is to provide money for 
its conduct. : , 

“This money is not going to be 
taken out of the country. Allof this 
financing is a matter of shifting 
credits: it is not going to involve any 
loss of gold; it is not going to 1m 
volve any loss of values. | These 
moneys are going to be paid back 
into circulation, paid back properly 
‘nto the channels of business and cir- 
‘ulated and recirculated to take care 
of the abnormal prosperity of the 
country, a prosperity that will be 
creater in the present year than ever 
before in our history.”—Secretary 
McAdoo in a speech at Des Moines. 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES # * 


CO NFIDENCE PROVED in stress of sudden vacancies at the opening of schools is more 

j strongly emphasized than usual this September, when army 
service demands are playing havoc with many schoo! faculties. a Vermont superintende nt writes 
on September i: ‘I need an experienced man for principal of the new Junior High School at 
Montgomery Centre. . . . Do not recommend a man unless you are convinced that he will 
accept, and you need not stop to IN STRESS OF mendation from you will be sufti- 





submit his credentials. A recom- cient guarantee....’' From East 
Rochester, N. Y., the principal of the high school writes: **Mr. —— made personal applica- 
tion; his personality and your recommendation pleased so well that the ard 
elected him at $1000 on condition that he obtain his license ..., He seems to be 
the kind of man that I asked for and I am grateful to you for sendi 


kind hat I and eful to y him...” 

Mang sya oper coon y every shail ae grauiving ev” SUDDEN VACANCIES. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
315-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 








| I ’ | OUK BUOKLE1 

The Albert Teaches AgéNcy TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois with new chapters, suggestive letters. etc. Lsed as text in 
Western Office: SPoKANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education ana Normal Schools Free to any address 








tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency ”° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommendés teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN : : . TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


and FOREIGN auperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union davare. ew Tork. 9 











PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for aepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approvedes 
tem of music and peng yey ositions paying $70 to $90 per month. For farther 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust » Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 





©. A. SCOTT & CUOC., F1 0) rietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 442 Tremont Building, Bc ston, 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior oqneer a 
35: f . : : 
Guage w wosseue. Pron register only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So. Wabash Ave, candidates. Services 
NORMAN PLAS8S, Manager free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
; GRACE M, ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


17. WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Established 1855 





Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP , 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. 3. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Long Distance Telephone. 
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That’s:a Time You Need T. C. U. Protection 


Just after school opened last fall, we received an interesting letter 
from a T.C. U. teacher in California, to whom we had sent a claim 
check, in which she said: 


‘‘A teacher has no better friend than the T.C. U., especially 
during vacation when she is on expense instead of on salary. This is 
the second time during vacation that the T. C. U. has cheerfully and 
promptly aided me in the payment of physician’s bills, and it surely gives 
one a feeling of protection to know that if illness, accident or quarantine 
increases one's expenses, the T. C. U. stands ready to give aid.”’ 


Vacation time ts danger time, for the risk of Sickness or Accident 
is greater than during the school year, and the income is cut off. How 
very important, then, it is that you be protectedduring the summermonths. 


Every summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers who were 
thoughtful enough to provide in advance for those misfortunes which, 
some time, come to each of us. Read the following extracts from a 
few of the many grateful letters we received last season during and 
immediately after the vacation period. 


An Ohio Teacher wrote: ‘*Accept my most sincere appreciation 
of your quick and willing settlement for my sickness during this summer 
vacation. | feel that every teacher should be a member of the T.C. U.”’ 


A New Jersey Teacher wrote: ‘‘| wish to thank the T. C. U. for 
the courtesy, promptness and fairness with which they settled my claim 
for sickness due to typhoid fever. Having been taken sickinthe middle 
of my vacation the check was very acceptable.’’ 


An Arkansas Teacher wrote: ‘'| appreciate the prompt- 

‘\ ness with which the T. C. U. settled my claim. | believe this 

\ is the only organization that protects the teacher during the 
=.“ \ summer, and | am very glad that | am a member of it.’ 

°% SN A Nebraska Teacher wrote: “I greatly appreciate 

a oe \ the promptness and fairness shown me by the T. 


% C. U. My doctor’s bill was promptly and cheer- 
2,4 x o> fuily taken care of at a time (summer vacation) 


2 
Or vy Sy, ON when such unexpected bills are met with most 
Lo. & difficulty.’ 
4, Se 0 ~, of ‘ P 
4 “ys gt a ! \ Every teacher in America should be 
% 4,2 ee. Pays aN a member of the T. C. U. and share its 
e 4 &% protection. If you have not already 
t @ - 
a »2 “ey Ke) done so, fill out and mail the cou- 
% Le. oe pon for information. 
Cl: "es *. “6, #4 
ay “Ss. nee % “2, 
Meta: tay 40 Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
> Se 2 ”® 
age ve Ney 141 T. C. U. Building 
eg Sg ~~ “On 
. . 
Maya, Me t i %tg % \ Lincoln, Nebraska 
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What the T. C. U. 
Will Do For You 


You will be paid $50.00 a month, 
when you are disabled by sickness or 
accident. This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other 
bills which come with sickness or in- 
jaries. This will protect your savings 
account so you will not have to start 
it all over again. This will keep you 
out of debt. 

You will be paid $25 00 a month 
for a period of illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work. ‘his will pay 
your board while you get well an nd 
strong. You will not have to overtax 
your strength by returning to work 
before you should. 

Operation and Hospital Benefits will 
be paid you in addition to other bene- 
fits, 

You will be paid 250.00 a month 
when you are quarantined, and your 
salary is thus stopped. This insures 
your income. 

You may receive the following spe- 
cific indemnities in lieu of monthly 
indemnity, if you prefer. 


NOES POET Tee $ 85.00 
EE cccenesteescas ces 100.00 
Broken Leg SHOVE ENHE.. «000060 100.00 
Broken Knee-cap eee e oes 75.00 


Broken Collar-bone ............. 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder,Elbow or Wrist 60.00 


SEOOMREE DUO ccc 0 sacs 0s00es 60.00 

Dislocated Knee........ 25.00 

Surgeon bills for minor accii de ants 
SEP OT PETE ILE 11.67 


It pays for accidental loss of 


Annua Ir 
In the Increase anceafter 
First for Five Fiftt 
Year Year Yea 
Life coeeteos $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
Both hands.. 1.000 100.00 1,500 
Both feet... 1.000 100.00 1.500 
Both eyes.-- 1,000 100.00 1500 | 
One hand... 500 50.00 750 
One foot ---. 500 50 00 750 
One eye..... 333 32.33 500 


All accident Benefits Doubled for Railroad 
Wreck and Travel Accidents. 
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